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AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Located on the Fox River where an island divides the waters, Aurora is 38 miles 
from Chicago. It was founded by three brothers, Joseph, Samuel, and Daniel 
McCarty. The oldest, Joseph, was no more than 26 when he settled there in 1834. 
A year later two retail stores had opened and a slab schoolhouse was holding 
recitations. In those days the school-going was enlivened by mischievous Potta- 
wattomie Indians who took delight in popping up suddenly from behind fences 
and scaring the pupils. Aurora received its name in 1837, having previously been 
known as McCarty’s Mills. That year, too, the town’s first industrialist walked in 
from Chicago and three days after his arrival began chopping timber for construc- 
tion of a carding mill. He was 25-year-old Joseph G. Stolp....The print of Aurora 
shown on this month's cover of “Dun’s Review” was drawn in 1869 by T. ]. Olsaver 
and printed by the Chicago Lithograph Company. It appears through courtesy of 
the Charles B. Pike Collection, Chicago Historical Society... . Today Aurora has 
a population of 46,313. The repair shops of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, whose predecessor was the little Aurora Branch Railroad of 1851, have 
been important in its economic development. Among chief products of the city’s 
75 manufacturing establishments are road grading and materials handling ma- 
chinery, steel filing cabinets and other metal office equipment, pneumatic tools, 
typewriter supplies, and metal castings. Total value of manufactures (1937) was 
$25,359,940. Retail and wholesale sales (1935) totalled $16,440,000 and $10,660,000. 
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FOURTEEN ESSENTIALS 
nm SALES MAN-POWER MANAGEMENT 


BURTON BIGELOW 


TUDY of the work of sales mana- 
gers, branch managers, district 
managers, and field supervisors over a 
period of many years shows that there 
are enormous differences in the results 
which various managers secure from 


ule, always in a hurry. And, when it 
comes to quota, he never quite delivers 
the increase which he is scheduled to 
make. 

His men are nervous, in a state of 
mental uncertainty. They never seem 


to be quite sure where they (or their 
chief) are going or how they are going 
to get there. 

Examine his sales crew and you will 
find symptoms reflecting his not-quite- 
on-top-of-the-job type of management. 


the man-power under their 
supervision. Back of this dif- 
ference in results is a differ- 
ence in management tech- 
niques, which proves to be of 
the greatest interest when ex- 
amined and compared. 
Examine one situation, for 
example, and you find a sales 
man-power manager who, in- 
stead of managing his men, is 
being managed by them. In- 
stead of running his job, the 
job is running him. This 
manager is constantly in a 
state of tumult, behind sched- 


-F N business, in politics, wherever some men 
must manage others, Mr. Bigelow observes, the same 
pattern of qualities are evident in leadership. More- 
over, they can be formulated into a technique of 
leadership, a technique which can be taught, learned, 
and applied. 

“This technique of leadership is not something 
new,” he continues. “Its basic concepts are as old as 
man. Many of these principles have been used by 
foremen and supervisors in plant management for 
dozens of years but their scientific, even systematic, 
application to man-power management in the field 
of selling has not yet become widely accepted.” 





They have developed a ten- 
dency to do either an habitual 
or routine task that lies close 
at hand or something which 
they imagine will “please the 
boss”—instead of confidently 
carrying out a well-defined 
program calculated to get re- 
sults. 

In another situation, you 
find a manager with no appar- 
ent differential advantages—a 
similar kind of a market, a 
staff equal in ability, perhaps, 
but certainly not superior, the 
same tools and an almost iden- 
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ship ability. 
Experience with many man- 
power managers leads to the 











conclusion that the same pattern 
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of qualities which makes James 
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A. Farley a successful political 





leader and which made Knute 





Rockne a great football coach 
will also make a sales manager 
or a field manager a better-than- 
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average leader of men. 

Now the question is. is there 
really a technique of leadership? 
Definitely, “Yes!” 

Can it be taught, and learned, 
and applied? Experience with 
manager-training programs 
again answers, “Yes—emphati- 
cally!” 

In the successful management 





my, 





dD. M. ( 


of men there is a definite pat- 
tern to follow in order to secure 








SEE OTHER SIDE FOR ANALYSIS OF INTERVIEW 


from them the fullest co-oper- 

















Tool of effective sales management, a report card which re- 
flects an organized method for field inspection and correction. 
On the front side (above) the divisional manager reports on 
an individual dealer situation and on the salesman’s handling 


of dealer sales and service call. 


On the card’s reverse side 


(next page) appear the details of salesman’s performance. 


tical line of products to work with. Yet 
examination of the volume records and 
the cost-of-sales analyses proves that this 
second manager is on top of his job. 
Study his operations and you observe 
that he does more work with less effort. 


pom *.s 


ation, the greatest effort, and 
maximum results. This pattern con- 
stitutes a technique which man-power 
managers learn with eagerness and ap- 
ply promptly and with success. 

This technique of leadership is not 
something neWv. Its basic concepts are 
about as old as man. Many of these 
principles have been used by foremen 
and supervisors in plant management 
for dozens of years but their scientific, 
even systematic, application to man- 
power management in the field of sell- 


[6] 


ing has not yet become widely accepted. 
What are some of these essentials of 
leadership—those factors which com- 
prise the technique of persuading men 
to think and act effectively and in uni- 
son? In other words, what makes one 
man fail as a man-power leader when 
another having no better education, 
experience, or personality becomes a 
conspicuously successful leader of men ? 
There are fourteen factors, which, 
with varying degrees of importance, 
enter into effective man-leadership. 


1. State Objectives Clearly 


One of the first axioms of leadership 
is this: Every employee is entitled to 
a clear statement of what management 
expects of him. He hasa right to know 
what management expects; how much 
it expects; what quality of work it ex- 
pects; and when the work is expected 
to be completed. 

We have seen many sales groups 
going about their tasks in an uncertain 
way, fumbling confusedly, tackling a 
job half-heartedly only to partially fail 
and then try over again and again—all 
because the management had failed to 
define their objectives for them. A 
salesman without an objective is likely 
to attempt the feat of the soldier who 
leaped upon his horse and attempted 
to gallop off in all directions at once. 

This simile is something more than 
a literary figure of speech. You doubt 
it? Then any morning stand at the 
entrance to any large office building 
housing a large insurance agency. Ob- 
serve the men as they emerge from the 
building following their morning meet- 
ing. Some will gather in little knots 
to chat awhile. Then, as they separate, 
one will look North, another South, 
still another straight up—and then each 
will saunter off in a different direction 
—slowly and uncertainly. Unmistak- 
able symptoms of lack-of-objective! 


2. Present a Step-by-Step 
Program 


Effective leadership consistently rec- 
ognizes that the sales group has a right 
to receive from management not only 
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an objective but also a step-by-stepepro- 
gram showing: 
—when to start 
—what steps to take 
—who is to take each step 
—when it should be completed 
—what tools are available 
—what assistance is to be had 
—and any other information that 
will clarify each man’s job. 
Where the objectives are stated on a 
long-range basis, they become a destina- 
tion, perhaps a somewhat distant des- 
tination. The program then becomes 
acombined map and time-table describ- 
ing (and probably picturing) the route, 
indicating the means of transportation. 
Building a step-by-step program has 


two other important effects: 1. It clari- 


ANALYSIS OF INTERVIEW 


{] Platform 
wrvYes 


Was Dealer Prepared to Make Farm Calls With D. D.? 
bo Yes {] No 


. Did Dealer Suggest List of Feeders for D. D. to Call on Alone? 
{] Yes frNo 


Where? Store i} Mill 


Dealer Advised of Visit in Advance? 


{}) Antagonistic Indifferent 





Opening 


Attitude 


{] Co-operative 1] Enthusiastic 


24. Opening Remark or Idea Used by D. D. 


. Did D. D. Take Inventory? 


2s, If Not. Explain Why: 


. Was Dealer’s Stock :— 


a. Balanced between Items, as per probable demand 


b. Complete 

ce. Sufficient in for condition (*) 

(*) Such as shipping delays, traffic tie-ups, peak demands, etc. 
Yes 


30. If Incomplete, Was Order Secured? 


31, If Not. Explain Why: 


32. Any Other Lines Being Pushed in Preference? 
Why 


Pe “eprint bheing for Mains Coe Meggete 


a ne or 7 


Suggestions 


becavce 


st. Is Dealer again Yes | No |] 34. 

Signs Outside? a 

Signs Inside? - 

Lists and Direct Mail? 

Sampling? Watch Competitor Here 
Adequate Stock? More Re-sale Needed 
Resale Work? 

His Own Field Sales? Needs More Storage 


Morphy’s In Sight? - Needs Bigger Stock 


D. M.’s Comments on D. D. Work 

Interview Planned in Advance? 

Relationship With Dealer Cordial and Business-like? 
Dealer Sold on Murphy Feeds and Feeding Methods? 
Is D. D, Regarded as Advisor by Dealer? 

Does D. D. Know Local Crop and Market Conditions? 


(Any Complaints or Antagonisms Require a Special Letter) 


REMARKS: 


MS MP 


D2 


1] Outside 


{] No 


If So, Name and Ex 


Dealer Worth Building Up 
Replace As Soon As Possible 


Get Another Dealer Nearby 


Can Cut Down on Re-sale 


fies, coordinates, and integrates the 
whole related group of objectives in the 
manager's mind. 2. It shows the sales- 
man where he fits into the whole and 
what his relation is to every other per- 
son in the plan. 


3. Sell the Program 
A manager must possess the capacity 
to sell his ideas—both to the men under 
him and to his superiors up above. 
This capacity includes the ability to dis- 
cover and define the problem, the 
imagination to plan ahead intelligently 
and outline the solution clearly, the 
enthusiasm to inspire his men with his 
aims and objectives, and the persuasive- 
ness to induce them to follow the stated 
program as being the course most 
likely to benefit them indi- 
vidually. 


4. Coach the Men in the 
“How” as well as the 
**W hat” 

Successful field managers 
almost invariably recognize 
the need for clear and com- 
plete Instructions as to the 
best methods of reaching the 
Mana- 
agers are presumed to be more 
experienced than their men. 
Furthermore, their position as 
managers enables them to ob- 
serve the effective methods 
used by a great many men. 
Management obviously does 
less than its duty if it fails to 
transmit these methods to 
those who can use such help. 

Management’s responsibility 
for training and re-training 
men does not stop with the 
initial stage of “breaking them 
in,” but extends throughout 
the period of a man’s employ- 
ment. The scope of this re- 
sponsibility includes instruct- 
ing men in procedures, teach- 
ing them how best to deal 
with typical sales situations, 
how to overcome common 
obstacles, and how to meet 


assigned objectives 


RAILROAD YARD AT CAMDEN, N. J.—PHOTOGRAPH BY H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


the inevitable competitive difficulties. 

In other words, every good manager 
is partly a good coach. A good coach 
not only tells his men WHAT to do, 
but also HOW to do it. 


5. Constantly Inspect and 
Promptly Correct 

Many a manager sets up his objec- 
tives, builds a good program, sells it 
well, instructs his men, and then fails 
because he takes proper execution for 
granted. No defect is more fatal to 
good management than the assumption 
that all work will be carried out as 
instructed. In practical application, no 
such perfection is ever achieved. A 
manager must be a skeptic, always as- 
suming that men will misunderstand 
instructions, become careless and indif- 
ferent and partially succumb to the 
drag of mental and physical inertia. 
He must inspect constantly. As his in- 
spection reveals defective procedure, he 
must correct as he goes along. 

One of the most desirable principles 
of man-power management—in office, 
factory, or field—is to make the cor- 
rection early, as soon after the error is 
committed as possible. In a plant this 
principle prevents both the spoilage of 
good materials and the waste of time. 
In a sales force, this principle prevents 
waste of time, and ofttimes forestalls 
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YOUR MONTHLY 
PERFORMANCE PICTURE 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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~ | PERFORMANCE RATIO | NO. WORKING DAYS 
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1.| Total Sales to Dealers, Bags*= | HH i 
| mane | 480 | 96.0 | 100% 
[eee ey 1225 270 305 88.5 100% Boost your poultry feed srl¢ 
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8., Total “Present Dealer” Calls” _* 23 ee 87 is” it 
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Your performence is well-balanced, but subject to improvement 








The “Performance Picture,” sent to salesmen on twelfth of each month, analyzing and com- 
“posting the score’ promptly and regularly. 


menting on previous month's performance, 


costly loss of good customers. In short, 
a good manager inspects constantly, 
corrects promptly—and then begins in- 


specting again! 


6. Give Individual Assistance 


Sales man-power has the right to ex- 
pect that since management has set up 
the objectives, management will also 
assist them in reaching those objectives. 
Alert management provides all forms 
of merchandising help, advertising, 
sales promotion, co-operation of train- 


ers and supervisors in the field, and 





effective sales presentation tools, such as 
sales manuals, fact books, visualizers, 
and the like. 

Advertising assistance includes not 
only publication of the ads but also pro- 
vision of advance proofs and complete 
information about them before the ads 
appear. The wise field manager takes 
pains to give the salesman any help he 
may need in localizing the advertising 
story so that it ceases to be mere astro- 
nomical figures of circulation but ac- 
tually becomes a real local selling 
force. 


Let this be emphasized: The able 
manager gives more than mass help. 
He aids in individual situations. In 
tight spots he puts his sturdy shoulder 
to the wheel to give the final push. All 
this is done quietly, cheerfully, without 
boasting, or too much personal credit- 
taking. 

Observe the successful man-power 
manager in action: He helps his men, 
individually, just enough. Not enough 
to weaken their “selling muscles,” but 
enough to head off discouragement on 
the part of the man, enough to prove 
his sincere interest in the individual, 
cnough to demonstrate the manager’s 
own capacity to “get in there and pitch” 
—and win! (This latter point is im- 
portant. No manager should ask a man 
to do what the manager himself can’t 
or won't do.) 


7. Set up Incentives 


A man-power manager must know 
how to make the best use of those age- 
old incentives which spur men to more 
and better effort. 

Pascal, writing of managing men sev- 
eral hundred years ago, said, “You must 
know where the springs are!” 

Man-power managers know that 
money is one of the springs, but only 
one. Recognition, place, position, praise 
—these are all springs actuating those 
emotions which spur men to deeper 
thought and greater effort. 

The salesman’s basic compensation 
plan should be a continuing incentive. 
Short-term drives and contests will 
always add impetus to reach special 
objectives. 

Experienced managers use the spirit 
of competition as a powerful incentive. 
Praise drives some men on, contacts 
with the boss act as an incentive to cer- 
tain other types of men, and certainly 
the hope of promotion, of improved 
future status, is an almost universal 
incentive. 

Veteran leaders keep the reward— 
whether it be money, merchandise, 
praise, promotion, or recognition—very 
close to the effort. Salesmen, like Omar 
Khayyam, are very apt to say, “Heed 
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not the beating of a distant drum!” 


8. Keep the Score and Watch the 


Score Board 


Sales managers or field supervisors 
who succeed use records as tools of 
management. They keep records of 
man-power performance, and out of 
these records they compile averages, 
ratios, and work standards which give 
them handy rule-of-thumb yardsticks to 
measure current production and to fore- 
cast future performance. And they must 
not only keep records to keep the sales- 
men informed of their own progress. 


9. Post the Score so All Can See 


ergs goes to horse race blind- 
folded. We want to watch the progress 
of the mount on which we have our 
money. Likewise, no salesman likes to 
be kept in ignorance of his own stand- 
ing. The wise man-power manager 
issues progress reports as frequently as 
possible. He knows that to the sales- 
man the most interesting news in the 
world is the report of where he stands. 








He knows also that management can 
foster the spirit of competition by 
means of these progress reports. 
Charles M. Schwab told a story of a 
promising mill manager whose sole 
fault was his inability to get the quan- 
tity of production he should. He had 
tried coaxing, pushing, and swearing. 
One day Mr. Schwab asked a furnace 
crew how many heats their shift had 
made that day. When they replied, 
“Six,” he chalk-marked a big “6” on 
the floor. 
The night shift saw the “6” and ran 
off seven, changing the mark to “7.” 
The day shift saw itself topped and 
pushed its mark to Thus was 
aroused a competitive spirit which 
awakened pride, and stepped up pro- 
duction. 


“50s 


10. Encourage Individuals 


Salesmen need more than incentives 
They need antidotes for the constant 


An example of a step-by-step program 
that helped to increase sales by charting 
in detail the salesman’s work for him. 





rebuffs and disappointments which are 
their normal daily experience. One 
such antidote is success. Outstanding 
leaders establish the Aabit of success in 
their men by setting objectives which 
are readily attainable. 

Another antidote for discouragement 
is kindness, understanding ot a man’s 
problems. Able managers, help their 
men to analyze themselves; to discover 
their failures and weaknesses and aid 
them to correct their own faults. 

Praise is the third antidote. Leaders 
not only give credit where credit is due 
but they often openly credit many of 
their own best ideas to the men in the 
field. They refrain from jumping on 
a man while he is down; instead they 
wait until he can take his calling down 
without going into a replapse. 


11. Be Solomon to Your Men 


The classic story of Solomon’s high 
impartiality in the case of two women 
claiming to be the mother of the same 
child, sets the standard for man-power 
managers in jurisdictional dealings. 
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Work This Contest Hard 


alers Now for Big Orders. 


Time Is Getting Short. 
Push It Hard. 
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| 
Contest Ends This Month. } 


Use It To Get Extra Orders. Too Late 





Contcst Ended April Ist. 





Now. 








Aim to Boost Your 
Dealers to Higher Rating. 


Ratings and Quotas 
for All Dealers. 


| Classification of Dealers: 


"Who Buy an Average of a Ton a Week or More. 





—Who Buy an Average of a Ton a Month. 








| Winter Evenings is the Time 
for These Meetings with 
Dealers and Employees. 


Dealer Development 
Meetings. | 
| 


Get Dealers Trained to 
Sell Murphy's Feeds. 


| 
Meetings Now Will Boost | 
Chick and Pig Feed Sales. 


| 

| 

| 
“B "—Who Buy an Average of a Ton Every Two Weeks = 

| 


Dealers Too Busy 
Now for These Meetings. 





©O 


Schedule These with 


Farmers Meetings. Your Divisional Manager. 





Don’t Wait Too Long. 


For These Meetings. 





Tie Up Your Dealers 


Murphy Advertising. Closer to This Advertising. 





Start Local Ads on 
Chick and Pig Feed. 


| 
j T 
| This is the Last Month | 
| 
| 


Use More Mailing Lists 
For Chick Feed Business. 








Direct Mailings. 


Double Your Direct Mailings in 1940. 


Cash In on Murphy 
Advertising Every Month. 


Big Radio Prize Contest 


| 
i 
| 
| Starts May 15th | Contest Hard. 
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'—Who Buy an Average of Less Than a Ton a Month. 


Push Radio Prize 





Send in Lists NOW. 





| 
Sales Presentations. Learn Them Well. | 





Spring Series of ] | 
Dealer Meetings 





for District Distributors. | 


Sales Contests Eskimo Contest 


For Cash Prizes. 





District Distributors 
leetings. | 





| 
} 





| Mgrs. Meeting: 4 Jan. 19th and 20th. | 


Go After New Dealers 
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Solomon said: “Cut the child in 
twain and let one-half be given to each,” 
knowing full well that the true mother 
would cry quits and thus reveal herself. 

Men follow a just man gladly. 

Justice means keeping a promise, 
even when inconvenient or costly. This 
includes keeping a promise of punish- 
ment when the man, having been warn- 
ed, again wilfully transgresses the rules. 
It means also that the manager must 
be a person of emotional stability, who 
does not change opinions or plans light- 
ly and thus unstabilize the settled plans 
and thoughts of his men. 

The resentment of a child punished 
for the misdeeds of “teacher’s pet” is as 
nothing compared to the feelings of the 
salesman who believes himself to be 
“taking the rap” for a colleague or for 
the shortcomings of his manager. 

Of course the fair leader, before repri- 
manding, is careful to ask himself, “Is 
this really necessary? Is it important 

—or am I placing too much emphasis 
on minor details! 


” 


12. Set the Example 


Veteran managers have learned, some 
from costly experience, that the atti- 
tude of a man-power manager toward 
his superiors will largely determine the 
attitude of his men toward him. He 
cannot lead men with the slogan, “Don’t 
do as I do, do as I say.” If the manager 
follows instructions, shows respect for 
authority, and reflects his loyalty in his 
contacts with his force, he may take 
these attitudes for granted in his men. 
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But if the field manager, for example, 
grumbles in front of his men over the 
orders he receives from Ais superiors, 
his men are likely to grumble over the 
orders they receive trom him. With 
Shakespeare, they can say, “I have only 
bettered thine instruction.” 

If he arrives early, his men are likely 
to do the same. If he puts in full hours, 
works hard, and plays the game, he will 
reap similar treatment from his own 
men. 

But if he loafs, the men will soldier, 
too, most of them. And if he frequents 
the corner drug store or tavern, let him 
beware. His men soon find him out— 
and the example he sets, his men will 
certainly mirror. 


13. Keep Yourself the Boss 


A policy of utter fairness, the habit 
of setting a good example, the reputa- 
tion of having no “pets” who are favor- 
ed and no “peeves” who are the object 
of overmuch criticism—these are fac- 
tors on which management discipline 
is based. 

Every group of men must have a 
boss. Successful man-power managers 
know how to be the boss and stay the 
boss. 

Such men, first, are not afraid of their 
men in any respect. 

They remain the boss through thick 
and thin by staying on the managerial 
level, which means one small notch 
above their men. They are friendly, 
human, understanding, but not too 
familiar. And they don’t get intoxi- 
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cated, gamble, or go on questionable 
parties with their men. They recall 
the classic comment that, “No man is 
a hero to his valet.” 


14. Plan Ahead for Yourself and 
Others 


The faster a motorist is travelling 
at night, the farther ahead he needs to 
focus his headlight beams. 

Man-power managers who ge¢ ahead 
invariably plan ahead. Examining 
their tactics, we observe that they take 
out enough time from their daily busi- 
ness to do some quiet thinking. 

Is John’s territory too large? How 
can I split it? Who can I put in the 
new section? How can |help Bill earn 
enough to hold him? How can I best 
meet this new XYZ competition? 

What will our territory map look like 
a year from now? Where will I find 
a man to replace George if he leaves. 


Not every effective manager of man- 
power possesses all these essentials of 
leadership. And the pattern is seldom 
twice the same, even among veteran 
sales leaders. But the man who lacks 
more than one or two of these essential 
capacities never really succeeds in lead- 
ing salesmen to the best advantage. 

In most men, these qualities are part- 
ly native, partly acquired. But which- 
ever capacity is lacking, it can be learn- 
ed. First, the principle, then the practice 
can be taught, successfully. 

The first step for top executives to 
consider is a study of their own sales 
man-power managers to determine 
which management aptitudes they al- 
ready possess, which they lack. What 
management errors do they make? 
What are their weak spots? In what 
sector of their work do they most need 
re-training in man-power management 
techniques? 

Once such an individual study is 
made of each manager, the program 
of improvement is not difficult to devise 
nor costly to administer. And the re- 
sults are usually prompt, significant, 


and profitable. 























OCCUPANCY EXPENSE AND 
THE EXTENT OF TENANCY IN RETAILING 


y f 
oa for many a 


small retailer, is the big gamble | 
with the future. If he owns his | 
property, his occupancy expense | 
is even more definitely his long- | 
He and | 
his family, who risk their labor | 
in the store with the hope of | 
making a living, can conceivably 
change jobs on short notice if 
something better is offered. Mer- 
chandise purchases may be re- 
duced to visible needs and exten- 
sion of credit can be curtailed. 
But the owner’s tax and insur- 
ance bills or the tenant’s rent are 
fixed amounts, payable on a spe- 
cific date, with “sanctions” to aid 
the collector. 


est term commitment. 





WALTER L. MITCHELL, Jr. 


Director of Surveys, Research and Statistical 
Division, Dux & BRapsrreet, INc. 


TT 

Tris fourth article from the Dun 
& BrapstreeT Survey of Retail Operating 
Costs examines several aspects of occupancy 
expense: How does property ownership vary 
from trade to trade? How do occupancy 
costs of owners compare with those of 
tenants? How do occupancy costs differ 
according to variations in size of town, size 
of store, and degree of profitability? 

The three preceding articles appeared in 
Dwun’s Review for October, November, and 
January. They reported on profits and costs 
in high and low margin trades, the effect of 
credit granting on sales volume and costs, 
and variations in advertising expenditures, 
by trades, size of city, and size of store. 

The findings of the survey are based upon 
the 1939 operating experience of more than 
13,000 independent retailers who responded 
to a mailed questionnaire. Neither depart- 
ment stores nor chain organizations are in- 
cluded in the survey. 


occupancy costs of owners com- 
pare with those of tenants? Does 
a profitable store spend more or 
less for its quarters than a losing 
How 


does size of town influence ten- 


store in the same trade? 


ancy and occupancy cost of re- 
tailers selling about the same 
volume? 

More than 10,000 retailers in- 
dicated on the survey question- 
naire whether they owned or 
rented their store quarters. More 
| than seven out of every ten of 
| these concerns were tenants. The 
| prevalence of tenancy in retailing 
| asa whole is probably somewhat 
| higher than these survey results 
indicate. Reporting concerns in- 
cluded a relatively large propor- 
tion of small-town retailers. In 
small towns ownership is more 





In his turn, the property owner 
knows from sad experience that he also 
underwrites some of the risk when he 
leases or sells to a retailer, regardless of 
what the lease or mortgage says. Even 
if the rent is collected, he may find that 
he has turned down a five-year dark 
horse to bet on a one-year fizzle. The 
landlord is not only interested in having 
a profitable and solvent tenant, but it is 
especially worthwhile for him to know 
approximately how much a given retail 
enterprise can afford to pay in occu- 
pancy charges. Too high a rental may 
be damaging to both parties, for excess 
rental commitments have frequently 
led to bankruptcies and defaults, to say 
nothing of the cost of re-renting the 
property. 

The retailer who has bought his store 
property in order to escape rental costs 


or to hold a favorable location some- 
times finds it more difficult to ride two 
horses than he had anticipated. Retail 
merchandising and real estate manage- 
ment are two distinct lines of business; 
and experience in one fails to certify a 
skill in the other. 


Occupancy Questions 


For tenant retailers, property owners, 
and retailers who own their stores this 
analysis—based on occupancy expenses 
reported in the current Dun & Brap- 
streET Survey of Retail Operating 
Costs—outlines the pattern of tenancy 
and occupancy cost in retail trade. It 
has been possible to explore such ques- 
tions as: Is there a much greater ten- 
dency toward property ownership in 
some trades than in others? How do 


common than in the larger cities. 
The degree of loading in the sample is 
evident when compared with data from 
the 1935 Census of Business. (The 
census data include mail-order houses 
and chain stores, which are not repre- 
sented in the survey sample.) 


Coverage of 
Porutation Survey Sample Census Sample 


oF Town Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Concerns Concerns Census 
Over 500,000........ 9 19 -37 
100,000 to 500,000... II I4 59 
20,000 to 100,000.... 14 14 81 
Less than 20,000..... 66 53 1.01 


These retailers were not asked why 
they decided to own or rent, but study 
of the survey results, against the back- 
ground of other known facts about re- 
tail trade, suggests some of the major 
factors which may underly trade differ- 
ences in the prevalence of tenancy. 
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I. LocaTIoN oF SToRES AND EXTENT OF TENANCY 
IN 50 RetatL TRADES—1939 


(Trades listed in order of prevalence of tenant concerns) 


TRADE 


Custom Tailors 

Sporting Goods 

Cigar Stores and Stands 

Book Stores 

Office Equipment and Supply 
Haberdashery 

Women’s Ready-to-Wear 
Musical Instruments 

Radios (with repairing) 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Millinery, etc 


Meat Markets 

Shoe Stores 

Alcoholic Beverages 

Gifts, Novelties, and Souvenirs 
Jewelry Stores 

Limited-Price Variety 

Floor Coverings 

Fur Stores 

Men’s Clothing 

Family Clothing 


House Furnishings 

Paint, Wallpaper, and Glass 
Stationery 

Household Appliances 

Auto Accessories and Parts 
Drug Stores 

Dry Goods, General Merchandise 
Confectionery 

Grocery Stores 


Restaurants, Eating Places 


Furniture Stores 

Bakery Shops 

Hardware 

Filling Stations 

Motor Vehicles 

Grocery and Meat Stores 
Taverns and Bars 

Hardware and Furniture 
Service Stations 

Furniture with Undertaking 


Hardware and Farm Implements 
Farm Implements 

Florists and Nurseries 

Groceries with Filling Stations 
Monument Concerns 

Dairy and Poultry Products 


Country General Stores 


Farmers’ Supply Stores 
Coal and Other Fuel 
Lumber and Building Materials 
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Several of the obvious and important 
ones are discussed here: relative land 
values in large and small communities, 
security of location in ownership versus 
flexibility of location in renting, difh- 
culty of moving specialized equipment 
or bulky goods, availability of capital 
for property investment, and the ten- 
dency of small retailers in some trades 
to live with their businesses. This is 
not offered as an exhaustive coverage 
of all possible reasons for retailers’ real 
estate policies, but as a basis for further 
thought and study by readers closer to 


the problem. 
Size of Town 


Size of town is probably the most im- 
portant factor in determining whether 
retailers own or rent. Practically all of 
those trades where tenancy is nearly 
universal (top of list in table I) are 
most frequently carried on in down- 
town sections and most of them tend 
to concentrate in the medium and 
larger cities. For instance, custom 
tailors (to be distinguished from re- 
pairing and pressing shops), sporting 
goods, and office equipment stores are 
rarely small-town types of retailing. 
Ownership for most of the members 
of these trades would mean that the 
real estate tail would surely be wag- 
ging the retailing dog. 

In the central shopping districts of 
large cities multiple story structures on 
high-cost land are the rule, with each 
retailer occupying only a small part of 
the total floor space. This factor may 
even apply occasionally in rather small 
towns, where half of the reporting to- 
bacco dealers are located. A cigar stand 
usually occupies a minor fraction of the 
floor space in an office or store building, 
regardless of size of town (item 3, 
table I). Prevalence of tenancy, in 
short, is tied up with a basic economic 
factor, the relative cost of land. 

The character of those trades which 
“swim against the tide,” with owners 
constituting the majority of reporting 
concerns, is further evidence on the 
same point. For instance, country gen- 
eral stores, farmers’ supply stores, and 
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PERCENTAGE OF RETAILERS RENTING AND OWNING, 50 TRADES, 1939 
(Dun & Bradstreet Survey of Retail Operating Casts; data from table 1) 


PERCENTAGE RENTING PREMISES 
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grocery stores with filling stations sel- 
dom share their structures with other 
business enterprises and generally do 
business at relatively low cost locations 
(bottom of list, table 1). Security of 
location is a special attraction where 
land can be bought at relatively low 
cost and where construction is not made 
expensive by building codes geared to 
city fire hazards. 

Some of this same reasoning applies 
to lumber and building material con- 
cerns and coal and other fuel dealers— 
trades in which tenancy is least frequent 
(bottom of list, table 1). The high cost 
of moving a stock of lumber, a mill- 
work shop, a monument works, or a 
coal elevator makes permanence and 
security of location almost essential. 
Moreover, there may be no available 
landlord willing to build where or what 
these retailers need. 

Naturally, these same factors in- 
fluence decisions of many retailers in 
other trades. In the majority of trades, 
city and metropolitan retailers rent 
their quarters more often than small- 
This is true regard- 
For 


instance, the survey indicates that 81 


town merchants. 
less of size of store (table II). 


per cent of the large concerns ($100,000 
to $300,000 annual sales) in large cities 
are tenants, in comparison with only 59 
per cent of concerns of the same size in 
small towns. 


Size of Concern 


The survey shows no consistent ten- 
dency for small concerns to be tenants 
more or less freqently than large ones. 
It might be assumed that the large con- 
cern commonly has more capital, or at 
least readier access to capital, for the 
purchase of real estate. But this is prob- 
ably balanced by the fact that many a 
small retailer “lives with his business,” 
meeting his trade in the front and living 
in the back room or upstairs. The an- 
cient human and personal urge to own 
a home, rather than business strategy, 
may be a deciding factor in those cases. 

If lack of funds were an important 
barrier to ownership, it might be sup- 
posed that profitable retailers would be 













II. 


| 

AND SIZE OF STORE—TOTALS FOR 32 TRADES, 1939* 

| 

| 

| rennet A NNUAL SALES VOLUME— — 

| POPULATION Less than $10,0c¢ $20,000- $30,000- $50,000- $100,000- Over 

$10, $20,000 $39,000 $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 $300,000 

Less than 20,000... 62 70 68 66 58 59 45 
20,000 to 100,000 74 73 80 79 70 74 59 
100,000 to 500,000 79 83 79 81 77 78 71 
Over 500,000 $2 56 83 83 80 81 72 


* The t 


ind size-of-concern ¢roups to obtain the percentage of concerns renting. 
in index which is automatically weighted for varying numbers of concerns in 32 trades. 
describes the influence of size of town and size of concern upon the prevalency of tenancy. 


obtain 


more easily able to borrow capital for 





real estate purchase than would losing 
enterprises and would therefore own 
more frequently than losing concerns. 
However, the survey shows that profit- 
able retailers rent their premises some- 
This 


tendency appears noticeably in 22 


what more often than the losers. 


trades, as against fifteen trades in 
which the reverse tendency is marked 
(table 1). This finding does not deny 
the existence of retailers who would 
like to buy, but haven’t the money. It 
does demonstrate that other factors are 
fully as important in the decision, if not 
more so. Since the beginning of credit 
reporting, Dun & Brapstreer bank- 
ruptcy files have contained a trickle cf 
obituaries of once prosperous owner- 
retailers who were tied down to their 
properties after the shopping centers 
moved away. 

The survey indicates, moreover, that 
owners and tenants are about equally 
large. On the average, tenants were 
slightly larger in size than owners; in 
21 of 36 trades the annual sales volumes 
of tenants exceeded those of owners. 
When the average sales volumes for 
owners and renters are combined in an 
unweighted average, tenants are found 
to average a 3 per cent higher sales vol- 
ume than owners. 

Two other questions which were ex- 
plored deserve brief mention here be- 
cause they may have arisen in the minds 
of students of real estate problems. 
Both center on one question: Is tenancy 
more frequent in trades where occu- 


[14] 


Per CENT OF CONCERNS RENTING ACCORDING TO SIZE oF City 


ntal number of concerns renting was divided by the total number of concerns in all size-of-town 


| 





In this way, it was possible to 
The average 





pancy cost is high or low? The preva- 
lence of tenancy in various trades was 
found to be only slightly related to the 
proportion of net sales consumed by 
occupancy expense,’ and not at all re- 
lated to the estimated dollar occupancy 
expense of the various trades.” 


To Own or to Rent 


Does it cost more to rent than to 
own? For the individual retailer the 
answer obviously depends upon cir- 
cumstances. For retailing as a whole 
the survey results indicate that costs are 
about the same either way. A classical 
economist might well interpret this as 
evidence that competition was staunch- 
ly on the job. If tenants should have a 
continuous and universal cost advan- 
tage, it seems likely that practically all 
retailing would be carried on in rented 
premises. Conversely, if it should cost 
substantially and consistently less to 
own the premises, all retailers with 
access to the necessary capital would 
probably be owners, except possibly in 
the large cities. 

Occupancy expense was defined in 
the survey questionnaire to include 
“rent, heat, light, and building service 
—as reported by tenants; property taxes, 
property insurance, depreciation, re- 
pairs, mortgage interest, heat, light, and 





1 Coefficient of rank correlation of +.55. A coefficient of 
rank correlation of +1. (or —1.) would indicate that the 
trade with the highest percentage of concerns renting also 
has the highest (lowest) occupancy cost, the trade with 
the next highest percentage of concerns renting has the 
second highest (lowest) occupancy cost, and so on. A 
coefficient of 0. would indicate no relationship between 
the percentage of concerns renting and the percentage of 
occupancy cost. A coefficient of less than .60 (+ or —) 
shows very little correlation. 

2 Coefficient of rank correlation of +.11. 
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Ill. Occupancy Costs oF OWNERS AND TENANTS IN 


36 Rerait TrabeEs, 1939 


(Trades listed in order of apparent advantage of tenancy) 


Median Median Tenants’ 
for for Expense as 
Tr . enants Owners* Percentage AVERAGE SALES—— 
TRADE Pe Y. se of Per peti of of Owners Tenants Owners 
Nez Sales Net Sales Expense Dollars Dollars 
Motor Velucles.. «occ .i45 00s 1.4 1.9 74 21,000 16,000 
Farmers’ Supply Stores ieee 1.5 1.9 79 54,000 85,000 
Hardware and Furniture 3.2 4.0 80 40,000 49,000 
Lumber and Building Materials 2.0 a3 87 85,000 83,000 
Hardware and Farm Implements 2.3 2.6 89 71,000 46,000 
Service Stations : : 6.4 72 89 22,000 28,000 
Country General Stores 23 2.3 gi 36,000 31,000 
Restaurants, Eating Places . 6.6 7.0 94 39,000 39,000 
Dry Goods, General Merchandise 3.8 4.0 95 42,000 36,000 
Farm Implements uo, 1.9 2.0 95 72,000 52,000 
Coal and Other Fuel 2:3 23 95 62,000 54,000 
Paint, Wallpaper, and Glass 4-3 4.4 98 30,000 19,000 
Drug Stores i eats 4.0 4-7 95 30,000 22,000 
Grocery and Meat Stores 23 Zi2 100 41,000 43,000 
Furniture with Undertaking 5.2 5.1 102 57,000 29,000 
Jewelry Stores : Mane wets 6.2 6.0 103 30,000 21,000 
Grocery Stores Ay Pee eee 2.8 2.7 104 31,000 21,000 
Hardware . se Bisel a 3.9 39 105 35,000 37,000 
Auto Accessories and Parts 3.6 ze 106 30,000 52,000 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear : 5.3 5.1 106 33,000 21,000 
Dairy and Poultry Products 29 27 107 40,000 93,000 
Men's Clothing ie ie Bahl: seieas 45 4.2 108 46,000 38,000 
Household Appliances : 3.5 32 109 33,000 32,000 
Confectionery Raita inte ase 6.6 6.0 110 17,000 21,000 
Limited-Price Variety oe 5.1 4.5 113 22,000 18,000 
Florists and Nurseries 6.0 5.1 118 32,000 21,000 | 
Furniture Stores 4.8 4.0 120 56,000 65,000 
Family Clothing 47 3.8 124 43,000 36,000 
Taverns and Bars Sikes Oy 4.6 124 19,000 19,000 
Bakery Shops 6.0 4.8 125 29,000 41,000 
House Furnishings 5.1 4.0 128 34,000 38,000 
Monument Concerns 4.0 0 129 18,000 20,000 | 
Shoe Stores peerirerens 6.0 4.6 130 31,000 20,000 
Groceries with Filling Stations 3.0 pe 136 15,000 14,000 
Filling Stations 4.3 3.1 139 25,000 26,000 
Stationery 5-3 3.5 151 35,000 46,000 
AVERAGE bx tratecauechtissten 4.14 3.84 107.8 38,000 37,000 
* Does not include any consistent allowance for interest on property investment 





building service—as reported by own- 
ers.” Occupancy expense, as the term is 
used here, should not be confused with 
rent paid simply for the use of a proper- 
ty. In 36 trades large enough groups of 
both tenants and owners were available 
to permit comparison of their occupancy 
cost ratios. An unweighted average of 
tenant occupancy expense ratios in all 





these trades comes out 8 per cent larger 
than the average for owner groups (bot- 
tom line, table III). 

Yet these owner ratios contain little 
if any allowance for interest on the 
property investment. Relatively few 
retail concerns charge the business with 
specific rent or interest on owned prem- 
ises. Both valuation of the property 


and interest rate to be charged would 
frequently be arbitrary decisions. 
Therefore, the survey questionnaire did 
not ask owner-retailers to fix such a 
charge. Even at conservative valuation 
and low interest rate this interest charge 
would probably equalize the average 
costs of ownership and tenancy, and 
might even show that renting would 
be cheaper. 

Obviously, this general conclusion 
does not apply to every trade any more 
than it does to every retailer. In thir- 
teen trades ownership appears to aver- 
age higher in cost, even without allow- 
ing interest on the investment (table 
III). At the other extreme, tenants in 
nine trades reported occupancy costs 
which averaged more than 20 per cent 
higher than those of owners, which 
would seem more than enough to cover 
the omitted interest charge, and make 
ownership appear worth investigation. 
This would seem to be reinforced by 
the common observation that owner- 
ship insures permanent possession of 
choice business locations, although 
long-term leases often constitute a suf- 
ficient hedge against the future. 


Tenancy Choice 


If owners commonly have the advan- 
tage of lower cost in some trades, while 
tenants come out better in other lines, 
it has never been known. At least it has 
not apparently influenced many de- 
cisions. The survey figures indicate no 
consistent tendency for retailers to do 
what these cost averages suggest is ad- 
vantageous. Comparison of the pro- 
portion of tenancy (table 1), with the 
apparent relative advantage of tenancy 
(table III) yields a non-significant co- 
eficient of rank correlation: 0.36. 
This may be because the variations of 
individual circumstances bearing on 
real estate policy far outweigh trade 
characteristics. But it may be that data 
such as have been shown here can be- 
come a valuable supplement to indi- 
vidual judgment. The subject seems 
worth further study by retail trade asso- 
ciations. In any case, the retailer who 
has considered the purchase of a prop- 
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TRADES 


FILLinc STATIONS 
Less than 20, Population 
20,000 to 100,000 

Over 100,000 

CouNTRY GENERAL STORLS 

Less than 20,000 

Grocery AND Meir Stores 
Less than 20,00. 

20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 
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V. OccuPANCY EXPENSES OF LARGE AND SMALL RETAILERS BY SIZE 
OF CITY—33 TRADES, 


(Occupancy expenses appear as percentages of net sales) 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 


Less than 20,000 

20,000 to 100,000 

Over 100,000 

Moror VEHICLE DEALERS 
Less than 20,000 

20,000 to 100,000 

Over 100,000 

DrvucG Storrs 


Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


Dry Goons anp GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 
Harpware Stores 


Less than 20,000 


20,000 to 100,000 
Over 100,000 
FURNITURE SToREs 


Less than 20,000 


20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


EvLrctric anp Gas APPLIANCES 


Less than 20,000 

20,000 to 100,000 

Over 100,000 

FarRMERS’ Suppiy StToRES 
Less than 20,000 


20,000 to 100,000 


Women’s Reapy-T0-WEal 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


LIMITED-PRICE VARIETY STORES 


Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 
100,000 to 500,000 
Over 500,000 


Men's, Boys’ CrorHinc, FURNISHINGS 


Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 
Over 100,000 
JEWELRY STORES 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 
Over 100,000 
Druc Stores witH FOUNTAINS 
Less than 20,000 


20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 
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AL 
Concerns 
TRADE 
Net Sales Net 

Gitts, Novelties, and Souvenirs 9.7 
Haberdashery 8.3 
Custom Tailors 8.1 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Millinery, ete 8.0 
Fur Stores 6.9 
Restaurants, Eating Places 6.8 
Service Stations 6.8 
Confectioner) 6.6 
Jewelry Stores 6.4 
Book Stores i ; 6.2 
Bakery Shops ; 6.1 
Florists and Nurseries 6.0 
Shoe Stores 6. 
Taverns and Bars 5,0 
Stationery 5.7 
Cigar Stores and Stands 5A 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear ee 
House Furnishings = 

Furniture Stores Ss 
Limited-Price Vartet 5.1 
Radios (with repairing) 5.1 
Sporting Goods 4.9 
Drug Stores : +8 
f Family Clothing 19 


Furniture with Undertaking ‘7 


* For expense ratios by size of store 


erty but cannot afford it may be en- 
couraged where the survey shows that 
the average owner in his trade does not 
enjoy a substantial advantage over the 
usual tenant. 


Occupancy Cost 

Quite apart from the extent of ten- 
ancy is the question of occupancy cost. 
Judged by the percentage of net sales 
it consumes, occupancy expense does 
not have a gargantuan appetite. The 
typical occupancy expense for 50 retail 
trades ranged from 9.7 to 1.5 per cent 
of net sales. The median expense for 
all trades is 4.7 per cent—certainly not 
a big bite out of the sales dollar. 

Averages, when used alone, conceal 
a great variation in the occupancy ex- 
pense of individual concerns. The ex- 


istence of a higher typical occupancy 


IV. TypPpiIcAL OCCUPANCY EXPENSES 


Profitable profitable Estimate 
Concerns Concerns l 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 





Un 
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TRADE 


f 





Sales Net Sales 


IN 50 RETAIL TRADES, 








1939" 


Ur 


All Profitable profitable Estimated 
Concerns Concerns Concerns 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

oy rf 





Net Sales Net Sales Net Sales 


8.4 11.9 563 Musical Instruments 4.7 4.9 3.5 g24 
6.4 10.1 1,735 Men's Clothing 4:5 4.0 5-7 1,312 
6.3 1,2( Floor Coverings 4.4 4-4 1,135 
8.1 79 635 Filling Stations 4-3 4.2 4-4 804 
73 1,753 Paint, Wallpaper, and Glass 4:4 3.8 5.0 785 
6.7 73 1,394 Hardware 4. 3.5 4-7 972 
6.7 6.9 1,142 Office Equipment and Supply 4. : “5 816 
5-0 y. 39 Dry Goods, General Merchandise 3.9 3.6 4.1 1,018 
5-9 7 1,123 Auto Accessories and Parts 3.7 3.6 3.9 g21 
5-7 6.2 1,591 Household Appliances 3.5 21 854 | 
5-9 6.6 1,824 Hardware and Furniture 3.5 3 3 1,092 
0.5 5.5 Q42 Dairy and Poultry Products 3d a7 1,275 
5-9 6.5 1,32 Alcoholic Beverages 3 = 4.7 927 
5-4 6.5 1,044 Monument Concerns 3.1 I 4. 505 
es 6.2 1,436 Meat Markets 2.9 3.1 8o4 
5.4 5.0 Sy Groceries with Filling Stations 2.8 2.5 nae 480 
5.2 Oy | 1,o€ Grocery Stores 2.6 2 ae 354 
5.0 9.2 1,28 Lumber and Building Materials 2.4 2.2 2.8 1,435 
3 5-35 1,923 Grocery and Meat Stores a5 2 2 "aw 
{.4 5.5 537 Hardware and Farm Implements — 2.3 2.1 2.5 1,014 
4.6 6.5 439 Coal and Other Fuel 2 2 Ee 72¢ 
$.3 5.2 [27 Countrv General Stores 22 2 2. 430 
+.€ S i 2 Farm Implements 2 2 ee 972 
{ 5 1,307 Farmers’ Supply Stores 1.9 1.0 2 1,121 
er 6.4 1,184 Motor Vehicles 1.5 1.5 1.8 2 8 
i ef 


cxpense ratio in one trade than in an- 
other does not mean that all concerns 
in the first trade have higher occu- 
pancy expenses than a// concerns in the 
second trade. Moreover, a typical occu- 
pancy expense of 5 per cent may not be 
—indeed, generally is not—an indica- 
tion that a large proportion of the con- 
cerns in the trade incurred expenses of 
exactly that size. A study of the occu- 
pancy expense ratios of individual con- 
cerns in several trades disclosed wide 
variation in the expenses of concerns 
operating within the same trade. One 
of the most important and interesting 
characteristics of retail trade is the wide 
variation of experience of ostensibly 
similar concerns. 

The average of 4.7 per cent of sales 
may to some extent understate the mag- 


nitude of retailers’ occupancy expenses 


[17] 


because of the character of the survey 
sample. The sample includes a dispro- 
portionately large number of big retail 
ers whose occupancy costs are lower 
than the average, and this bias is rein- 
forced by the inclusion of a larger than 
representative number of small-town 
operators who also have occupancy 
costs below the average. 
1935 
Census of Coveraze « 


Survey Sample Busi 


Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cen 








SaLes VOLUME Concer? Concern cen 
Over $300,0 ee 2 4 4-4 
$100,000—$ 300,000... 7) 1.0 4.5 
$50,000-$100,000. . . 1 3 4.1 
$30,000-$50,000.... 1 

£20 ,000-$30,000.... 10 7:0 
$10,000-$20,000. ... 23 18.0 1.0 
-ess than $10,000. . 16 64.0 u 


In tables IV, V, and VI the occupancy 
expenses of owners and renters are not 
given separately. When owners were 


more numerous than renters the 
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TRADES 


Druc Stores witnour FouNTAINS 
Less than 20,000 


Over 20,000 


SHOE STORES 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


Famity CLOTHING 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


Grocery Stores 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 
100,000 to 500,000 


Over 500,000 


Grocery Stores wit FILLING STATIONS 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


Auto AccEssoRIEs AND Parts 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


REsTAURANTS, OTHER Eatinc PLACEs 
Less than 20,000 

















20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


GARAGES 
Less than 20,000 
| 20,000 to 100.000 


Over 100,000 


CoaL AND OTHER Fve1 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 1 00,000 


Paint, WALLPAPER, GLAss 


Less than 20,000 





20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000 


FarM IMPLEMENT DEALERS 
Less than 20,000 

Over pe a ee ee 
MEAT AND FisH Stores 
Less than 20,000 

Over 100,000 
DRINKING PLAcEs, TavERNs, Bars 
Less than 20,000 





20,000 to 100,000 
Over 100,000 
STATIONERY STORES 
Less than 20,000 
20,000 to 100,000 


Over 100,000....... ae pe eee 


HARDWARE AND Farm IMPLEMENTS 
Less than 20,000 
BAKERY SHops 
Less than 20,000...... 


Over 100,000 


CONFECTIONERY STORES 





Less than 20,000 
Over 100,000 


























OCCUPANCY EXPENSES OF LARGE AND SMALL RETAILERS BY SIZE | : 
OF Crry—33 TrRApDES, 1939—(Continued ) [ 


} (Occupancy expenses appear as percentages of net sales) 
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median occupancy expense of owners 
was taken as typical for the trade, and 
it has already been noted that owners’ 
occupancy costs average slightly lower 
than tenants’ in the majority of trades. 
Conversely, when renters were more 
numerous than owners, their median 
expense was taken as typical for the 
trade. The difference between renters’ 
occupancy expense and owners’ occu- 
pancy expense is generally small (table 
III). 


Who Spends More? 


Occupancy costs, indeed, generally 
feed upon profitable concerns. In 41 of 
the 46 trades for which occupancy costs 
of profitable and unprofitable concerns 
are available, the rental expense ratio 
of the unprofitable concerns exceeded 
that of the profitable, while in only four 
cases the reverse was true (table IV). 

The higher rental expenditures of 
unprofitable concerns, as percentages 
of their sales, probably reflect the cir- 
cumstance that their sales volume is 
likely to be smaller. As a check, com- 
parisons were made with a survey of 
the typical sales volume of profitable 
and unprofitable concerns in 138 trades 
during 1937. In 80 per cent of the 
trades, the profitable concerns had a 
larger average sales volume than the 
unprofitable; in g per cent of the trades 
they were equal; in 11 per cent of the 
trades the sales volume of the profitable 
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SIZE OF CONCERN VA 


concerns was smaller than that 
of the unprofitable. Secondly, 
the higher rental ratios of the 
unprofitable concerns may be 
attributed to their poor bar- 
gaining ability, of which their 
general unprofitability may be 
a reflection. Thirdly, the un- 
profitability of some concerns 
and their high rental ratios 
may both be the result of a 
lease that is a hangover from 
better days. However, these 
results should not discredit all 
increased expenditures upon 
good locations. Without ques- 
tion, many retailers would 
benefit by removal to more 
costly premises. 

The survey suggests that the 
trades with the largest occu- 
pancy expenses either sell lux- 
uries, render considerable ser- 
vice, or generally locate in the 
main shopping centers. These 
conclusions may be supported by an 
examination of individual trades. Gift, 
novelty, and souvenir stores generally 
spend a larger percentage of their sales 
dollar upon occupancy than stores in 
any other retail trade, in part because 
of need for extensive display space rela- 
Further- 


more, the patronage of these stores is 


tive to their sales volume. 


generally drawn from active shopping 
districts. 
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Haberdasheries, which come next, 
like lingerie, hosiery, millinery, and ac- 
cessory stores, which are also near the 
top of the list, require large display 
space. They handle highly specialized 
lines in which the average sale to each 
customer is small and hence they must 
locate in places where multitudes of 
potential customers pass the store. 

Custom tailoring, third on the list, is 
fundamentally a manufacturing opera- 


THREE DIMENSIONS OF 
Rerait Occupancy ExpENnsE 


In the two illustrations on this page 
three sizes of cities and six sizes of stores 
form a floor grid with eighteen inter- 
sections, where vertical bars show the 
occupancy expenditures of retail stores 
in each of eighteen classifications (data 
from Table VI, page 20, with figures for 
two largest sizes of city grouped to- 
gether). Together, the front and side 
views suggest that, in general, the larger 
the store, regardless of size of city, the 
lower the occupancy expense (as a per- 
centage of net sales). They suggest also 
that, regardless of size of store, the larger 
the city, the higher may be the retailer’s 


- occupancy expense. 
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tion, requiring considerable space. 
Since custom tailors gravitate toward 
the most fashionable shopping districts, 
though they do not always locate in 
street level quarters, their rental costs 
tend to be high. 

The trades with the lowest occupancy 
expense generally sell standardized 
merchandise, or do not require centrally 
located premises, or render limited ser- 
vice with their products. A motor 
vehicle dealer may sell hundreds of cars 
from only a few display models. More- 
over, motor vehicle dealers seldom lo- 
cate in main shopping districts. Those 
few with downtown displays generally 
locate the service department outside 
the high rent district. 

The next three trades—farmers’ sup- 
ply stores, farm implement dealers, and 
country general stores—all concentrate 
in small communities where property 
costs are low. Track and dock frontage 
or property not suited to other business 
uses may be ideal for coal or lumber 
yards, which enjoy low occupancy ex- 
penses. 

Stores selling food generally operate 
on a very rapid inventory turnover, 
attaining high sales volume with rela- 
tively small inventories and displays. 
Moreover, they generally locate outside 
main shopping centers, and their occu- 
pancy costs are relatively low. 


Size of Stores 


The survey results show that small 
concerns spend a considerably greater 
share of sales upon their premises than 
large ones (table V). These median 
occupancy expenses of 33 trades indicat- 
ing separately the cost of large and 
small concerns in four sizes of cities 
should not be thought of as necessarily 
ideal standards. Instead the ratios 
should tell individuals in specific retail 
trades, or those who lease to retailers, 
what occupancy expenses to expect. 

Why are occupancy expenses of large 
concerns—measured as a proportion of 
their sales volume—below those of 
small concerns? The survey results 
suggest that economies may be achieved 
in large-scale retailing in the same way 





that they are in large-scale manufactur- 
ing. Apparently inventories and stor- 
age and display requirements do not 
increase proportionately with sales vol- 
ume. 

Fixtures present a double cost. First- 
ly, their value depreciates with use so 
that the retailer must assess against his 
earnings a charge for deterioration in 
the value of his equipment. Secondly, 
fixtures occupy space which must be 
paid for. It is therefore to be expected 
that concerns operating in trades re- 
quiring elaborate fixtures and equip- 
ment would incur heavier rental costs 
than trades where no such equipment 
is required. The reporting retailers fol- 
lowed no consistent policy in indicating 
their depreciation costs on fixtures and 
equipment. 

It was pointed out earlier that the 
cost of properties—and therefore the 
annual rental or occupancy expense— 
is higher in large cities than in small 
communities. Composite indexes 
(table VI) suggest that locations yield- 
ing equivalent sales volume cost less in 
small communities than in large com- 
munities. The group of stores least 
adequately represented in the survey 
sample are large metropolitan stores. 
Real estate men offer the opinion that 
the consistent increase in the percent- 
age of net sales expended upon occu- 
pancy continues on up to the large 
Such a differ- 
ence must arise from differences in 
supply and demand for properties in 
small towns and large cities, perhaps 


metropolitan centers. 


VI. 


INFLUENCE OF SIZE OF 


ON Occupancy ExpENsE Ratios* 


in part an automatic compensation for 
the greater transportation costs and 
relatively larger stocks which must be 
supported by the small-town retailer 
who must still be able to meet the price 
competition of his city cousin on cer- 
tain types of goods. On the other hand, 
the low cost of small-town properties 
arises from a relatively larger supply 
of available locations which are within 
walking distance of virtually all of the 
inhabitants, and, in this sense, may be 
said to lie within the boundaries of the 
central shopping area. 


This discussion has covered a long 
and bumpy road, heavily sprinkled 
with statistical pitfalls and covering 
wide stretches barren of significant 
findings. However, the journey should 
yield more than a sophisticated con- 
fusion. It is doubtful whether the 
ownership of retail properties generally 
costs any less than tenancy, and, there- 
fore, is no prime cure for retail ills. 
Occupancy is the second largest retail 
expense item (next to salaries and 
wages), and moreover it is the retailer’s 
outstanding long-term commitment. 
Consequently, care and foresight in 
negotiating a lease or purchase becomes 
an important point in retail manage- 
ment. 

An attractive, centrally located prop- 
erty is likely to protect a proprietor 
from boredom, but its high cost might 
make the sheriff more than just a pass- 
ing acquaintance. 


STORE AND SIZE OF TOWN 


ANNUAL SALES VoLUME——— 





POPULATION Less than $10,000- $20,000- $30,000 $50,000- $100,000 
$10,000 $20,000 $30,000 $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 | 
| Less than 20,000...... 127 106 gI 83 a7 76 | 
| 20,000 to 100,000 136 132 121 III 102 94 
} 100,000 to 500,000 144 140 120 110 100 98 
Over 500,000... 143 140 120 110 100 98 


* These indexes were constructed by relating the occupancy expenses of concerns in different size and 
| community groups to the median occupancy expense for the trade. 
trades wherz the size of the sample permitted separate averages for large and small concerns and concerns 


| in large and small communities 


These relatives were averaged for all 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY WARREN CHAPPELL 


BUSINESS QUIZ VIII 
Marketing and Advertising 


GEORGE T. BRISTOL 


Editorial Staff, Dun’s Review 


HIS ume the emphasis of the quiz is on 

questions about the strange and wonder- 
ful business of getting things moved on from 
producer to consumer—which some call “dis- 
tribution,” others call “marketing,” and still 
others irreverently dub “advertising and yell- 
ing.” Whose beer, for example, made Mil- 
waukee famous? What, professionally, is “un- 
aided recall”? Who thought of the halftone, 
and how much department store advertising 
is there anyway? Do you indeed know when 
to celebrate Dog Week? 

On the next three pages are 55 questions. 
A perfect score counts 100 points, arrived at 
in this way: most of the questions (the ABCD 
type, Number One for instance) count four 
points; the remaining questions, 3—12, 13—22, 


26—35, and 44—53, count one point for each of 
their ten parts. Thus (15x4) + (4ox1) = 100. 
In the questions like Number One, which 
have four suggested answers, only one answer 
is correct. Choose or guess at only one. On 
the other questions, which have ten parts, try 
to sort Out ten correct answers. 

With a little luck, a fair score for readers 
who are not particularly sales-minded, is about 
40. Alert sales managers will probably average 
nearer 60. A score which runs above 75 is 
very good for Account Executives and almost 
anybody. 

If you get a perfect score please let the 
editors know. They would like to reward 
you with an especially designed Certificate of 
Distinction. 











































The daily newspaper with the largest net paid 
circulation is 
[] A. New York Mirror 
B. New York News 
Chicago Tribune 


CL) 
cs «. 
[] D. New York Journal and Amenican 























2. Only one of these four terms is not a method 
used in counting radio listeners 


[] A. Roster 

[] B. Harmonics 

[] C. Unaided recall 
[J D. Coincidental 


3.—12. Of the 37 United States cities having a 1940 
population of a quarter million or more, the 
twenty listed below have experienced since 1930 
either a gain in population of more than 7 per 
cent or a decrease (—0.7 to —5.0 per cent). The 
1930-1940 change in population for the entire 
country is just slightly more than +7 per cent. 
Can you pick out, below, the ten cities whose 
population has increased more than the national 


average tf 


[] A. Atlanta [] K. New Orleans 
[] B. Boston [] L. Oakland 

[] C. Cleveland L] M. Philadelphia 
[] D. Dallas LJ N. Pittsburgh 
[] E. Denver [] O. Rochester 

[] F. Houston [] P. San Antonio 
LL] G. Jersey City [J] Q. San Francisco 
[] H. Los Angeles [] R. St. Louis 

[J] I. Memphis [1 S. Toledo 

[J J. Newark (J) T. Washington 


13.—22. What products do the following slogans 
(not all guaranteed to be new) represent 

13. “When it rains, it pours” 

14. “Ask the ers owns one” . 
15. “The ie a made Milwaukee baad ay. 
i——wttiiG_e—_-~€€ = |. - - 
17. “Good na che last drop” 7 eas oe 
18. “You press yey vena do the vol” ~ tan 
5 Pukehionken?  . 
ea i ~ 
a3. “Bias the totaal a Gibraltar” - es 
22. “Event ually—why | not one a. 
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In advertising’s younger days “I’m somewhat 
of a liar myself” made a great hit as 

OA. 
1 B. 


Headline for a mouthwash ad 
Famous retort to a publication reader- 


ship survey 

Slang phrase printed together with 
manufacturer’s trademark on lapel but- 
tons in 1890 button craze 

First full length sentence ever flown 
in smoke, about 1922 


[J Cc. 
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24. Total expenditures for newspaper advertising 


over the past five years (1936-1940) amounted to 


[] A. Three times as much as for radio 

B. Less than for general magazines and 
radio together 

C. Less than for direct mail 

D. Twenty times as much as for outdoor 
advertising 


vege 


Of the nation’s radio audience it is fair to say that 


L] A. Ninety per cent of the families having 
radios listen some time each day 

(1) B. Four-fifths of all families have at least 
one radio 

[) C. Less than one-fifth of the urban fami- 
lies having radios have a second radio 

[] D. More people listen more hours in Sum- 
mer than in Winter 








26.—35. The following National Weeks were sched- 


uled to occur last year in Spring (A), Summer 
(B), Fall (C) or Winter (D). Can you circle 


the right seasons? 


Fire Prevention <A. B. C. D. 

Dog A. B. C. D. 

Prosperity <A. B. C. D. 

Sew and Save A. B. C. D. 

Bottled Carbonated Beverage A. B. C. D. 
Donut A. B. C. D. 


Golf <A. B. C. D. 
Retail Demonstration A. B. C. D. 
Baby A. B. C. D. 
Hobby A. B. C. D. 


A 
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One of the most famous magazine ads of all time, 
“The Penalty of Leadership,” for Cadillac, was 
written by 

[] A. Theodore McManus 

B. Bruce Barton 


C. John E. Powers 
D. Owen B. Winters 


0 
C 
0 





To advertising men «he Townsend Plan will be 

remembered as 

C] A. A scheme for soliciting cigarette ads 

O] B. A share-the-accounts plan whereby two 
per cent of each agency’s business is 
passed each week to some other agency 

[1] C. A method for checking the effective- 
ness of an advertisement 

1 D. A plan for testing the accuracy of mar- 
ket potentials 


Printing from a raised surface is a process known 
as 


CL] A. Relief 
1] B. Lithography 
[] C. Intaglio 
C1] D. Planography 


An invention which may make it commercially 
possible to send newspapers through the air is 


C1] A. Frequency modulation 
1) B. Facsimile broadcasting 
[] C. Colored television 

[J] D. Ouija board 
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laws is the 


[CL] A. Miller-Tydings Act 

[] B. Robinson-Patman Act 
CJ OR Wheeler-Lea Act 
LJ 


D. Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 





In determining a favorable position for an ad 
appearing in Sunday newspapers it may be help- 
ful to know that the feature read by the greatest 
number of people is likely to be 


[J A. Rotogravure section 
[J B. Hollywood column 
[] C. Oddities cartoon 


D. Racing results 


‘a 


Of total display advertising in city newspapers 


[] A. Department store advertising amounts 
to about half 

L] B. Total retail advertising comprises about 
70 per cent 

[J C. Automotive advertising is about 15 per 
cent 

CJ] D. Financial advertising is about 8 per cent 


The organization which the radio broadcasting 
industry is least concerned with (and about) 
is the 


7 A. RC 
Cc) B. BMI 
Og ree es & 
OC] D. ASCAP 





The Federal enabling law for State fair trade 
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49. Motion picture 
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44.—53. In one list below are inventions which have 


contributed to the forms which advertising takes 
today; in the other are men who have been re- 
sponsible (materially, if not totally) for the 
inventions. Can you match them? 


4. Airplane A. Giambattista Bodoni 
5- Benday shading B. Benjamin H. Day 
46. Bodoni type face ©, Thomas A. Edison 


4 a D. Lee de Forest 
o. type : = w1° . 
Os} = E. Carlos Glidden, C. R. 
machine 
Sholes 


Richard M. Hoe 


. Radio vacuum : vadiapen 
G. Frederick E. Ives 


tube 
. Rotary printing . Otemar Mergenthaler 

press I. J.M. Patterson, R. R. 
. Tabloid news- McCormick 

paper J. Orville and Wilbur 
. Typewriter Wright 


Of the top four monthly magazines the only one 
which has an average net paid circulation of less 


than 3,000,000 is 


[] A. Ladies’ Home Journal 

[] B. McCall’s Magazine 

[] C. Woman’s Home Companion 
[] D. Good Housekeeping 





For Ferdinand-the-Bull balloons and other pre- 
miums advertisers pay annually about 


L] A. $50,000,000 


$ 100,000,000 


OO B. 
L] C. $400,000,000 
OJ D. 


$00,000,000 
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A, 

Tr “what's the use” atti- 
tude of American taxpayers toward 
the cost and conduct of government is 
gradually changing in many sections 
of the country to an alert interest and 
to an informed demand for economy. 
They are concerned, evidently, about 
the sizable increase in Federal spend- 
ing for purposes other than national 
defense and about the fact that only 
part of such expenditures has as yet 
been covered by additional taxation. 
Increased State expenditures and new 
State taxes have made the taxpayer 
more conscious of this level of govern- 
Local property taxes, more- 
over, are 1N many communities, ex- 
tremely burdensome. Thus to study 
public budgets and to help keep govern- 
mental costs within reasonable bounds 
taxpayers have formed numerous asso- 
ciations and better-government leagues. 

“But is it not illogical,’ one may 
ask, “for taxpayers to form organized 
groups to represent the taxpayers’ in- 
terests? Do we not elect legislators 
and public officials to represent us? Is 
not their responsibility to the electorate 
at the heart of representative govern- 


meni, too. 


ment?” 

The answers to these questions are 
found in the disparity between the 
theory of representative government 
and the actual results achieved through 
the operation of our democratic pro- 
cesses. In theory, of course, the budget 
of any governmental unit in the United 
States—Federal, State, or local—should 
be a reflection of the composite desires 
and requirements of the electorate. 
This ideal has doubtless been attained 
in many sections of the United States, 
particularly in small communities such 
as the New England town. Over a 
period of years, however, the number 
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THE TAXPAYER’S ROLE 
IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FRED A. 


Executive Director, 


of jurisdictions in which the ideal is 
approximated has decreased. The in- 
difference of citizens of large urban 
communities and the activities of 
groups with special interests demand- 
ing additional expenditures are leading 
reasons for this development. 


Associations Arise 


The budgets of many public bodies 
include expenditures which were origi- 
nally included because of the successful 
efforts of special groups. As long as 
tax burdens were moderate, increases 
in expenditures were more or less 
tacitly accepted by the electorate. As 
these burdens reached a point where 
they could no longer be described as 
moderate, however, a pronounced 
change soon became apparent. Both 
the new taxes and the adoption of fiscal 
and other policies which seemed to 
suggest further encroachment on his 
income helped make the taxpayer a 
questioning individual. Associations 
armed with facts, figures, and specific 


ELDEAN 


Tax Foundation, Inc. 


programs for economy have been a 
logical outgrowth of this change in 
attitude. 

Taxpayer groups are tending more 
and more to offset the influence in gov- 
ernment of those who seek enlarged 
appropriations for the benefit of organ- 
ized minorities. Following the prin- 
ciple that those who provide the money 
shall have a voice in how it is spent, 
they have begun to establish a degree 
of balance among the petitions reach- 
ing the legislative body. 

There are now twenty State-wide tax- 
payer associations and some 1,200 city, 
county, town, and village groups. Co- 
operating with them are many civic 
and business organizations. 

The current importance of the move- 
ment lies not so much in specific sav- 
ings thus far effected as in the possi- 
bility of developing a much higher de- 
gree of efficiency and responsibility in 
government management. Yet the 
importance of immediate economies 
should not be overlooked. For ex- 
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GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES—FiSCAL YEARS 1913 AND 1923-1940 


Billions of Dollars: Souwe: Pederal and State Reperts and 
Cost at Government Studies of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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ample, if a saving of one billion dollars 
in State and local costs (a reduction of 
only 10 to 12 per cent) were combined 
with an average cut of 10 per cent in 
Federal expenditures for purposes other 
than national defense, the savings 
would go a long way towards offsetting 
increased national defense costs for the 
first year. Such reductions could be 
made without endangering essential 
public services. 

Essential phases of the work of re- 
sponsible taxpayer organizations in- 
clude education, research, publicity, and 
direct contacts with legislative bodies 
and public officials. Associations first 
get the facts about the units of govern- 
ment in which they are interested, 
through surveys of finances and oper- 
ating departments. Trends in expendi- 
tures are carefully examined and the 
work of operating departments is ap- 
praised with a view to determining 
where unwarranted expenditure in- 
creases have occurred and where efforts 
toward economy should be focused. 
They study trends in expenditures and 
appraise the work of operating depart- 
ments. If this analytical work is well 
done and commands respect, they can 
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speak with authority at official meetings 
where budget and financial policies are 
considered. 

The wasteful and inefficient practices 
of local governments are many and 
varied. Frequently expenditures are 
charged against appropriations to 
which they are in no way related. In 
one city, for instance, purchases of ice 
were charged to capital improvements. 
Often, too, no effort is made to plan 
expenditures on a monthly or quarterly 
basis to keep within budget allotments. 
Departments frequently make their 


own purchases without competitive 
bids and without attempting to com- 
bine their purchases with those of other 
departments. Federal and State gaso- 
line taxes are paid on public purchases 
and no claim for refunds made, though 
exemptions be allowed. One city in- 
sured its steel flagpoles against fire. 

Careless and inefficient practices are 
expensive. Their disclosure, of course, 
points the way to recommendations for 
improved methods and procedures. 
These recommendations are most suc- 
cessful when they are forward looking. 
Inefhiciencies in the past should be 
clearly indicated, but the emphasis 
should always be placed on what should 
be done in the interest of efficient 
operation. 

The taxpayer movement has achieved 
substantial economies in the operation 
of State and local governments. 
Through efforts to keep public expen- 
ditures within the community’s ca- 
pacity to pay, taxpayer associations can 
be of invaluable aid in maintaining a 
desirable balance between the public 
and private sectors of the economy. In 
the long run this may prove to be its 
most valuable contribution. Mean- 
while there is much tangible evidence 
of achievements of a more immediate 
nature. . 

In New York, taxpayer associations 
under the leadership of the Citizens’ 
Public Expenditure Survey of that State 
have carried on a campaign which both 
last year and the year before caused the 


Gross GOVERNMENTAL DeBT—JUNE 30, 1930-1940 


(Billions of Dollars; Source:, Aunuat “Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury) 
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n- Thus have State-wide taxpayer organizrtions developed budget-conscious 
we citizens. In this New York booklet the cover (left) asked ten ques- 
tions; successive pages of charts and text (right) set forth their answers. 
O- — 
CS } 
h Question: How Much Have New York State Expenditures Grown? 
| 
\ | 
al \ Growth of New York State Expenditures 
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n Answer: New York State Spending Has More Than Doubled 
4 Since 1926. | 
¢ Expenditures in 1939 were $396.096,000 as compared with $162,837,000 in 1926. State Aid to | 
localities has quadrupled since 1926. Expenditures for State Aid in 1939 were $198,874,000 as | 
1 compared with $48,120,000 in 1926. State government departments (current items) totaled 
S $141,825,000 in 1939 as compared with $88,923,000 in 1926. | 
: State legislature to check spending in- 
; CITIZENS PUBLIC EXPENDITURE SURVEY, Ivc.. 100 State Staret, ALBANY, NEW YORK No. I 
2 creases. In 1939 a reduction of $26,- | 
500,000 in the proposed budget was 
made, and in 1940 a cut was secured of Ecorse, conducted by the Michigan and school budget expenditures in 
roughly $5,000,000 below the proposed Public Expenditure Survey and spon- 1940 were reduced $458,000 in the 
budget. An increase of $15,000,000 in sored by the Ecorse Citizens’ Taxpayers hope of eliminating most of the Su- 
: the State income tax proposed early in League, resulted in an immediate bud- _perior City deficit of $600,000 faced in 


| 1940 failed of approval because of popu- 
lar resistance; more than 8,000 persons 
attended the public hearing at Albany 
on February 12, 1940. 

The Indiana Taxpayers’ Association, 
making effective use of the State’s Bud- 
get Appeal Law, has for many years 
kept local expenditures down. The 
Iowa Budget Appeal Law, which was 
framed and supported by the Iowa Tax- 
payers’ Association, saved the taxpayers 
an estimated $10,000,000 in 1940. 

From June 1939 to May 1, 1940, com- 
munities in Michigan having taxpayers’ 
associations have saved approximately 
$6,000,000 in budget cuts and contem- 
plated bond issues and purchases. An 
expenditure survey of the village of 
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get cut of $63,000 and a two-mill reduc- 
tion in the tax levy on a valuation of 


$30,194,860. 
Borrowing Checked 


As a result of taxpayer demands in 
Wisconsin, stimulated by the Wiscon- 
sin Citizens’ Public Expenditure Sur- 
vey, the County Board of Kenosha 
County recently voted down a $200,000 
corporate purpose note. Earlier last 
year the city of Kenosha rejected a 
proposed $200,000 ten-year bond issue 
which had been opposed by the Ke- 
nosha Taxpayers’ Association. 

In no small part because of activities 
of the City and County Economy Asso- 
ciation of Superior, Wis., county, city, 


[27] 





1940. 

In Illinois and adjacent Indiana 
points, economies have been effected 
through surveys made by the Citizens’ 
Public Expenditure Surveys of Illinois. 
A survey of Hammond, Ind., secured 
a reduction of about $300,000 in the 
proposed Hammond taxes for 1940. 
The Tax Reducers’ League of Morgan 
County, Illinois, launched last year a 
campaign to secure savings of $70,000 
revealed in a citizens’ cost survey. 

In California the Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation conducts extensive studies of 
local and State budgets. In 1939 this 
activity helped make possible the avoid- 
ance of some $64,000,000 in proposed 
new State taxes. The Alameda County 
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Taxpayers’ Association in Calitornia 
has been responsible at least in part for 
tax reductions of more than $500,000. 

Three-quarters of a million dollars 
was trimmed from New Jersey's 1940- 

i941 State budget as a direct result of 
general public demand under the 
leadership of the New Jersey Tax- 
payers’ Association. With a conspicu- 
ously active Taxpayers’ Association, 
Minnesota also continues to show econ- 
omy gains. The spending authorized 
by the 1939 legislature for the two fol- 
lowing years was fully $5,500,000 less 
than for the preceding two years, and 
the State debt as of July 1, 1940, was 
$8,000,000 less than on January 1, 1939. 

It should not be inferred that the tax- 
payer movement is concerned only with 
reducing governmental costs. A basic 
objective is to get a return commen- 
surate with the amount of money spent. 
The fact that economical operation does 
not imply inefficient public service is 
emphasized continuously. All too fre- 
quently the public assumes that there 
is a direct relationship between efh- 
ciency and a high level of expenditure. 
Despite the claims of some bureau and 
department heads, there has been no 
marked reduction in the efficiency of 
operation in those instances where care- 
ful appraisal has preceded reasonable 
budget reductions. 

Although efforts to control the cost 
of government are fundamental in the 
activities of taxpayers’ associations, their 
significance as educational agencies 
should not be overlooked. 
tal knowledge of public finance and 
public administration is essential if citi- 
zens are to vote intelligently. When- 
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ever a group of citizens obtains a grasp 
of the elements of these subjects the 
democratic process is strengthened. 
This means not only more intelligent 
voting, but also that public officials will 
be more careful in administering public 
affairs. Understanding and inquiring 
citizens are basic to an effective democ- 
racy. When they are numerous, gov- 
ernment by corrupt political groups 
cannot long survive. 


National Defense 

Bearing significantly, if indirectly, on 
State and local taxation policies, the 
financing of the defense program must 
now become an integral part of our 
fiscal system. 

The mere size of the appropriations 
and authorizations thus far approved 
does little more than suggest the nature 
of the problem. To keep the present 
and future burdens within bounds, 
economies in other relatively non-essen- 
tial public services should be made ef- 
fective. 

During our participation in the first 
World War the capital outlays of State 
and local governments were reduced 
and wages of public employees showed 
a marked lag during the sharp upward 
swing in prices. Recognizing a high 
degree of similarity between the re- 
quirements then and now, citizens’ 
organizations seem unanimous in the 
conviction that economy in expendi- 
tures for purposes other than national 
defense is a real contribution toward 
the defense program. 

Yet economies at the State artd local 
level will be difficult to achieve because 
of the numerous units and thousands of 


officials serving as executives of various 
branches of government. In many 
jurisdictions no action can be expected 
except as a result of specific demands 
from responsible groups outside the 
governments. 

Yet in State and local jurisdictions we 
have greater leverage than have most 
other nations. In each of the last three 
fiscal years our State and local tax col- 
lections have been about 50 per cent 
larger than Federal collections. In the 
United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
local or all taxes other than national, 
amounted to one-fifth or less of the 
combined total for the same years, 
while in France taxes other than na- 
tional probably represented no more 
than one-fourth of the combined total 
for all local governments. 

The logical order of development of 
the taxpayer movement, it is often said, 
is local, then State, and then Federal. 
The successes thus far achieved have 
been at the local and State levels. Be- 
cause of the immeasurable educational 
possibilities that the movement offers, 
developments to date may in time prove 
only a prologue to achievements yet un- 
realized. 

To declare that citizens informed in 
public affairs are essential for democ- 
racy iseasy. To bring about a substan- 
tial increase in the number of citizens 
who possess even a minimum of under- 
standing of the governments under 
which they live is not easy. That hun- 
dreds of taxpayer associations can point 
to their members as citizens who know 
what their local and States governments 
are doing is in itself no small achieve- 
ment. 


TAXPAYERS’ HEARING ON NEW YORK STATE BUDGET HELD IN ALBANY, FEBRUARY 1040 
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c President Roosevelt in fireside chat says defense Fascist army blitzkrieged out of Egypt....U.S 
effort requires that notion of “business as usual” be super-council for defense created. . . . Merchants 
discarded ; that added defense needs cannot be mere- enjoy huge holiday trade. ... Lord Halifax Ambas- 
; ly superimposed on existing productive facilities. sador to U. S.; Anthony Eden Foreign Secretary. 
: 2 SEC apopts simplified regulation exempting security Export-Import Bank lends $10,000,000 to Peru to 
} issues of up to and including $100,000. 18 cover purchases in United States. . . . Customs 


é : : 2 duties between Netherlands and Reich dropped. 
3 Nazis acquire control of Yugoslav General Bank Asso- PI 
ciation, largest bank in country. 19 Metats Reserve Company purchases 100,000 tors of 


ee Latin-American copper. 
RouMAnIa signs eight-point trade agreement with Ger- PI 


many, obtaining long-term credits in exchange for agri- PrestDENT establishes Office for Production Manage- 

4 cultural resources; also confiscates all pipe lines and ment for Defense: William S. Knudsen, Director; Sid- 
accessories and Jewish-owned shipping. . . . U.S. ney Hillman, Associate Director; Secretaries of War 

export licensing control extended to 41 types of small 20 and Navy. . . . Earth tremors surprise New Eng- 

machine tools. land and New York. . . . Export licensing system 


extended to fifteen additional items, including plans 


000,000 of five-year defense notes subject to Federal 


TRON oRE, pig, ferro alloys, certain iron and steel manu- . ; . me rib . 
| : 7 Se :} : and equipment for making aviation lubricating oil. 
‘s 10 factures and semi-manufactures subjected to export 
« licensing. . . . 18,000 cases of Argentine cham- Lorp Hatirax is appointed Ambassador to United 
§ pagne headed for American market. States; Anthony Eden succeeds him as British Foreign 
& aS os 22 Secretary. . . . Export-Import Bank approves ad- 
e Export-Import Bank lends $60,000,000 to Argeatina, ane : RE : aser | 
Y th 1 ditional credits to Dominican Republic, lending it a 
4 $7,500,000 to Uruguay, superseding smaller, unused mene. : 
: aba . total of $4,000,000. . . . Westinghouse fluorescent | 
Fo 11 commitments. . . . U.S. Treasury offers $500,- : , ‘ 
5 ; mazda lamps reduced 10 to 15 per cent from list. 


taxation, 27 TREASURY agrees to use $50,000,000 from gold stabili- 


PresiDENT of Mexico orders that plots of land, originally zation fund to support Argentine peso. 


expropriated from estates, be given to farmers who had TENNESSEE Coat, IRon & RartLroap Company is erect- 
12 tilled them as communal property. . . . Sarongs 28 ing 1,300 prefabricated steel homes in Birmingham, Ala. 
are fashionable Southern beach wear. 





PresiENT Rooseve tt in fireside chat says normal busi- 


14 YALE instructor completes machine to liquefy helium ness requirements must yield to defense needs, pro- 
at four degrees above absolute zero. 29 claims policy of “dynamic non-belligerency.” 


Incendiary bombing of London “City” causes worst 


U. S. Supreme Court sanctions far-reaching control of = é 
£ 
fire since 1666. 


waterways by Federal Government in New River case. 


16 - . - also approves Wisconsin's 2!4 per cent tax on TureE major broadcasting networks end contractual 
gi dividends of out-of-State corporations doing business 3] relations with American Society of Composers, Authors, 
: in State. and Publishers as 1940 strikes out. 
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THE TREND 


PRODUCTION ... 


PRICES << 


OF BUSINESS 


TRADE ... FINANCE 


The new year has opened with industrial production at an 
all-time high level, with consumer income and expenditures 


the largest for the period since 1930. 


Available statistical 


data indicate that both industry and trade have strongly 
resisted the curtailment which usually occurs in January. 
Ordering at mid-Winter wholesale markets has been es- 


pecially vigorous. 


Inventories are on the uptrend but so 


also are manufacturers’ unfilled orders and retailers’ sales. 


USINESS has weathered the usual 
difficult adjustments of the year- 
end period in record time, and has gone 
on to set new highs for the month of 
January. Manufacturing plants snap- 
ped back to capacity rates of production 
with surprising speed after holiday 
shutdowns. By mid-January most in- 
dustries had returned to the December 
peak of operations—some were work- 
ing at the pest rate in their history. 
In retailing, too, the evidence was of 
a less than normal decline after the 
heaviest Christmas business in eleven 
years. Stores offering January clear- 
ance events in some instances found 


promotions limited by the moderate 
stock carryover from the holiday sea- 
son. Nevertheless, sales volume was 
substantially larger than in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

Retail representatives attending Janu- 
ary market openings were in a cheerful 
frame of mind and inclined to order 
larger quantities and for somewhat 
longer periods than last year. Book- 
ings averaged approximately 10 per 
cent heavier than in 1940. Prices were 
firm, in some instances higher than at 
previous shows but by relatively nar- 
row margins. Overshadowing price 
changes, the question of deliveries 
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appeared to be of primary concern. 
Already some modification of busi- 
ness-as-usual procedure was becoming 
evident. Efforts of consumers to pro- 
‘tect themselves into the future by for- 
ward orders put manufacturers on the 
alert for speculative purchasing; as a 
rule, blanket commitments were being 
refused unless accompanied by com- 
plete specifications. The priorities sys- 
tem for defense needs—still on a volun- 
tary basis—was being strengthened and 
extended. Automobile manufacturers 
cancelled the new-model show for 1941. 
Several labor unions voted to adopt a 
no-strike policy for defense work. 
Acceleration of the armament effort 
was indicated in the rise of defense 
expenditures to a new high of $470,- 
000,000 in December, an increase of 
almost four times over cash outlays in 
the same period of the previous year. 
Additional defense business cleared by 
the NDAC in December amounted to 
$901,440,000, raising to $10,331,000,000 
the total contracts placed since last June. 


Industrial activity: The production 
record for 1940 turned out to be good 
reading by almost any standard. In 
December, after a less than seasonal de- 
cline, the adjusted index of production 
(FRB) registered 136 per cent of the 
1935-1939 average. This was the third 
successive month of peak operations 
and brought the average for the year to 
122. In 1937, the previous high year, 
the index averaged 113; in 1929 it was 
110. 

As expected, durable industries ended 
the year with the greatest gains. The 
FRB index for this group of industries 
stood at 163 in December, compared 
with 140 in the previous December. 
Inventories were expanded but to a 
moderate degree compared with the 
volume of new business being trans- 
acted. Reports for November, the 
latest month for which figures are avail- 
able, indicate that new orders for dur- 
able goods were close to 40 per cent 
larger than shipments in that month 
(U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce) while the volume of un- 
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filled orders held at the end of the 
month was 83 per cent greater than in 
the previous year. 

Although defense-allied industries 
dominated the scene, year-end statistics 
showed the recovery spreading out fan- 
wise into industries not associated with 
defense requirements. Among the 
lines reporting new all-time sales or 
production records in 1940 were: re- 
frigerators—2,600,000 units; oil burners 
—297,000; vacuum cleaners—1,738,1873 
radios—1 1,800,000; rayon—471,170,000 
pounds. The fur industry had its best 
year since 1928; the piano industry 
shattered all records since 1927; tire 
shipments were the heaviest since 1929. 


Consumer income: Employment in 
factories increased in December—when 
normally it declines in that: month— 
and employment in trade establish- 
ments gained more than seasonally. 
With the rise to 116.2 per cent (1923- 
1925 100), the factory employment in- 
dex of the USBLS was above any 
month in the last 21 years. Total non- 
agricultural employment, moreover, 
was estimated at more than 37,100,000, 
a new high for recent years and nearly 
1,500,000 greater than in last December. 

Sharply increased factory payrolls 
helped to raise the adjusted index of 
income payments to a new peak since 
early 1930. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce estimates placed total income 
payments for the year at $74,000,000,000, 
almost $4,000,000,000 more than for 
1939, approximately the same as the 
total for 1930. Because of the lower 
average of prices, purchasing power 
was the greatest on record. 


Consumer buying: That expanded 
incomes were quickly filtering through 
to retail channels was indicated by the 
largest Christmas trade volume in his- 
tory. In dollars, sales were not up to 
the level of December 1929 when higher 
prices were in effect, but they did ex- 
ceed all records since then. (See pages 
32 to 37.) 

For the whole year, department store 
sales were approximately 7 per cent 





Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index* 
1935-1939 = 100 














1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 116 86 102 122 
February 117 84 101 116 
March -20 84 101 113 
April 120 82 97 Lei 
May ao" 80 97 Li5 
June 19 &% 81 10% 121 
July 1200 & 86 104 121 
August 120 & 90 ¢ Voy 121 
September 15 g 924°" 113 125 
October 107 a rd 121 129 
November 95 150 124 132 
December 87 101 126 136 


* Revised August 1940. 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 94.6 75:3 83.7 98.4 
February 100.) 977-5 86.0 97-9 
March 10§- G3 77.6 87.6 98.4 
April 199.7" *%| 74.9 85.5 06.5 
May Efo.! a) 73-2 85.0 . 96.4 
June $07.6 1 71.1 86.5. 98.1 
July 105.2 4 78.1 84.4 96.8 
August 108.7 77:3 89.8 104.0 
September 104.9 $ 81.6 g 93.0 110.1 
October 104.9 84.22 101.7 114.5 
November 93-3 fg Og 4a: 101.7 114.8 
December 84.6 Be 103.9 1210 




















Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 





1937 1938 1939 1940 

January 93 90 88 2 
February 95 88 87 89 
March 93 86 88 89 
April = 93. 83 88 89 
May 93 78 85 7 
June 93 82 86 91 
July 2/3% 83 86 g! 
August 93 83 89 990 
September 94 86 90 98 
October 93 84 2 94 
November 91 89 93 100 
December 89 89 96 101 











Wholesale Commodity Prices 
U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Week 1940 1940 1940 1941 
1 77.8 78.5 79.8 80.2 
II 78.1 98.8 79.7 80.2 
HI 78.4 79-3 79-7 80.6 
IV 48.6 79-5 79-9 
¥ 79-7 














Industrial Stock Prices 
Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan 
Week 1940 1940 1940 1941 
I 134.12 133.47 130.67 131.43 
II 131.36 935.904 131.90 133.22 
lll 131.88 136.26 129.60 431.07 
IV 131.76 132.93 129.19° 
v 130.81 
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greater than in 1939. All retail trade, 
estimated at $45,000,000,000 by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, was 
7 per cent above 1939, less than 7 per 
cent below the all-time peak of 1929. 


Foreign trade: Exports remained at 
a comparatively high level in Decem- 
ber, although not quite so high as in the 
best earlier months of 1940. The de- 
crease reflected primarily a diminution 
of trade in agricultural products and in 
“non-essential” materials. 

Exports valued at $322,000,000 in De- 
cember brought the total for the year 
to $4,022,000,000, the largest amount 
since 1929. 


Prices: Commodity prices were not 
greatly changed in December—or for 
that matter in 1940. The USBLS com- 
posite index of wholesale prices was 
79.9 for the last week of the year, com- 
pared with 79.7 at the end of Novem- 
ber and with 79.4 at the end of 1939. 
However, the moderate upward ten- 
dency of the past few months continued 
in evidence: by the third week of Janu- 
ary the index was 80.6, up 3.7 points 
over the August 1940 low. 

Security price trends remained irregu- 
lar, with recent net changes small. 
From 130.81 for the final week of No- 
vember, the industrial stock price index 
(Dow-Jones) went to 129.19 at the end 
of December and to 131.07 in mid- 
January. The year-end figure was a 
full 20 points below the 1939 level. 


Business borrowing: Increased busi- 
ness activity appeared in a further ex- 
pansion of demand for bank loans. 
Commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural loans of member banks continued 
to increase, reaching $5,055,000,000 by 
mid-January, the largest total for any 
week since these figures were started in 
1937. Borrowing in the securities mar- 
ket also increased in December, al- 
though corporate issues for new capital 
dropped to a total of $61,131,558. For 
the full year new capital financing 
amounted to $724,782,000, almost twice 
the 1939 figure but still below 1938. 
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GOING HIGHER 


The United States Trade Barometer rose to 109.9 (preliminary) in December from 106.5 in 


November. 


Barometer figures are compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, 


McCann-Erickson, Inc.; trade information is reported by branch offices of DUN & BRapstReET, INc. 


OT SINCE the Spring of 1930 has the index of con- 

sumer buying reached such a high level. The largest 
single factor has been the sharp increase in employment 
and payrolls, and for that reason the best improvement is 
shown in sections where industry has undergone the 
greatest amount of acceleration. But everywhere in the 
country the latest reports indicate that people are spending 
more freely than they were a year ago—or than they have, 
for that matter, in years. 

January white sales have been very successful, although 
shortages developed in some lines, notably in sheetings. 
Other promotional events also met with good response, as 
long as promotional merchandise could be procured. Prob- 
ably the most active department was house-furnishings, 
although buying was well diversified. Ready-to-wear, piece 
goods, furs, resort wear, accessories, silverware, and infants’ 
There was considerable 


wear were all reported active. 
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interest in the new Spring fashion merchandise, but not 
much actual buying as yet. 

Wholesale distributors reported favorable results at the 
market openings. Retailers seemed willing to place orders 
early and in larger amounts than last year. By the third 
week of January activity was unusually heavy, supported 
partly by fill-in orders and partly by a strong demand for 
Spring goods. 

Store capacity in many centers was taxed during much 
of December; Christmas shopping crowds were said to 
be the heaviest in a decade. Emphasis throughout the 
month was placed on the large volume of sales of goods 
of a practical nature. Large household items and apparel 
chalked up unusually high sales totals. Inventories gen- 
erally were sufficient to meet the volume of sales, but stocks 
of a few items such as nylon hosiery, metal toys, gloves, 
robes, and mufflers ran low. 
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Further evidence that Christmas spending this year was 
the best since 1929 is presented by the preliminary United 
States Trade Barometer, which rose to the year’s highest 
level of 109.9 for December from 107.3 in November. A 
year ago the U. S. figure was 100.5, just barely above the 
average for the five years 1928-1932. The twelve months’ 
average for 1940 was approximately 95, compared with 
87.4 for 1939 and 95.8 for 1937. 

Trade barometers for the twenty-nine regions, compiled 
from statistics released during the past month, show that 
in November the Detroit region registered the most out- 
standing increase, about 28 per cent, over the same month 
a year ago. An increase of 23 per cent was recorded for 
the Florida region, 18 per cent for Memphis, and 17 per 
cent for the Portland and Seattle region. 

Large month-to-month gains in consumer buying were 
widespread. The most outstanding increases among the 
twenty-nine regions were: Milwaukee, 21 per cent; Atlanta 
and Birmingham, 20 per cent; St. Louis, 19 per cent; and 
Pittsburgh, 15 per cent. 


(Charts and trade reports for each region begin on next page) 


THE MAP AND CHART compare the November, 1940, indexes with 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business. 


THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1938, on 
pages 34-37. They are composites based on bank debits (Federal Reserve 
Board), department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car regis- 
trations (R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales 
(Department of Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage (Editor 
and Publisher), which were found to make those indexes more accurate, 
are included. In region 15, department store sales have been omitted. 
Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for the number 
of business days in each month. All are comparable. The monthly average 
for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the 
United States is computed one month before regional figures are available. 

THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 
figures for November based on samples of department and retail stores re- 
porting to Federal Reserve banks; for December and for the first half of 
January based on opinions and comments of business men in various 
lines of trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BRADsTREET offices. 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


RECION 


U. S. 

NEW ENGLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 
ALBANY AND 


SYRACUSE 


BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 


NORTHERN NEW 
JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 


CINCINNATI AND 
COLUMBUS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
AND LOUISVILLE 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


AND ST. PAUL 


IOWA AND 
NEBRASKA 


ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
MARYLAND AND 
VIRGINIA 


NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


ATLANTA AND 
BIRMINGHAM 
FLORIDA 
MEMPHIS 

NEW ORLEANS 
TEXAS 

DENVER 

SALT LAKE CITY 
PORTLAND AND 
SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


1940 
Regional 
Index 


Nov. 1940 
Compared with 
Nov. 1939 (%) 


0 +10 +20 


+30 





84.1 


106.9 


92.5 


95.8 


101.0 


103.7 


110.1 


121.5 


123.9 


101.3 


5.1 


W115 


110.7 


86.6 


105.5 


100.7 


129.6 


122.2 


142.0 


159.0 


120.6 


114.6 


125.9 


1114 


107.4 


109.5 


110.0 


108.9 


























Retail 
1935 
Sales 

% 

100.0 

78 


10.3 


2.6 


2.9 
6.2 
3.7 
29 
3.1 
2.6 
6.4 
40 
22 
45 
3.0 
25 
3.6 
3.8 


21 


2.7 
3.4 


3.9 














1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
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THE REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
; . ; : ; . . 
These indexes of consumer purchasing are cor- 1940, number and will appear again in March. 
rected for seasonal variation; the monthly aver- Additional information about the indexes and & 
age for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100 (see about their especial usefulness in regional sales 
preceding page). Charts showing the curves since quota work, back figures, and data about regional 
bre zg 3S 
January 1929, were published in the September boundaries are available for users of the indexes. 
t 
1. New ENGLAND 7 1. NEW ENGLAND aa 2. New York City ' 
- 4 , 

NOV., 92.0 OCT., 581.0 NOV. 1939, 86.2 +} 14 NOV, 84.1 ocT., 78.5 NOV. 1939, 79.1 
NovEMBER—Percentage department store sales in- | aati ap y }'° NovemBer—Percentage department store sales 
creases over previous November: Boston 3, Provi- h in ae a rages iz changes from previous November: New York and 
dence 6, New Haven 9. DecempBer—Percentage — 80}-*<— =; st Caen ae eo ©«©0©- Brooklyn +6, Bridgeport +18, Westchester—Stam- 
retail trade increases over previous December: oS Sia ees a ford —14. DecemBper—Percentage retail trade 
Bangor-Boston 5, Portland—Worcester—Providence a changes from previous December: Bridgeport +15, 

8, Manchester 10, New Bedford 13, Springfield 15, 1938 1939 1940 New York City department store sales +5, hotel 
New Haven 20. Wholesale trade increases: Port- sales 0. Rayon textile converters reported sales in- ] 
land 3, Boston 5, Springfield 15. Payrolls and 129 > wane YORE CHV 10 creases of 2 to 5°% over last year. Orders of dress 
production above last year, steady to above Novem- a i manufacturers 8 to 12° above a year ago. Ship- 
ber. Heavy industries such as metals and ma- _ fF ! building yards operating at capacity. Knit goods 
chine tools operating at capacity; textiles near — A hn ae ae sales somewhat depressed, attributed to unfavor- 
. 5 ae } . a thh-U S ‘ Na wee OL | athe ~ ; : 
capacity. Industrial backlogs generally large. Shoc q fai eR pee 1 able weather. Shoe and leather and clothing sales 
| activity dull except on Army orders. Collections  %*« ot ——=< ao a so «= about even with a year ago. Collections satisfac- 
f a 4 a a ; 
fair to good. JaANUARY—Bank clearings 10 to 15% New) Peed a tory. JaANuaRy—Retail furniture sales about 1% ' 
4 = a me . ‘i 
ahead of last year. Shoe production stepped up. r wit i 1 ahead of last January. Hardware and electrical 
2 I PI f 60) | 60 é * 
1938 1939 1940 goods active. 
3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 129 ' 120 
a eal ca , + 3. ALBANY A 4 — ‘ 
va : tL ‘selina i 4. BurFALo AND RocHESTER 
NOV., 106.9 OCT., 95.8 NOV. 1939, 96.7 
: : Hig 7 a a fing NOV, 92.5  oct., 84.8 Nov. 1939, 84.8 
Nov—EMBER—Percentage department store sales in- '% BOOS “Sev ear 2, ? F é . Sia 
creases over previous November: Syracuse 12, r \— REGION Xa J NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales in- 
Northern State 8, Central State 15. DrcemBEer— me eet s 4 creases over previous November: Buffalo 13, Roch- 
Percentage retail trade changes over previous De- | “We 80 ester 7, Niagara Falls 4: DreceMBER—Percentage 
peaber Aland sr Rinehamton-titics Resta: r retail trade changes from previous December: 
Preeti) Gaincl tiaielicbonosc aibsar cs. oo 6 Buffalo +6, Rochester —1, Elmira +15. Buffalo 
we ' : oot pe ach ’ 1938 1939 1940 i : : 
Syracuse —2. Payrolls and production above last wholesale trade 5 per cent above 1939. Farm 
year. Foreign and defense orders important in ex- s prices slightly higher than last month. Payrolls 
< : ‘ 120 T 1 ae ; re = 4 5 
panding output and employment. Manufacturers 4. BUFFALO AND ROCHESTER 1 and production above last year, steady to above last 
of heating apparatus, arms, metals, and textiles re Pa month. Rochester clothing and shoe firms hired 
ported substantial backlogs. Large Binghamton ™ ; fHi0 a large number of workers. Buffalo factory em- ' 
| cline factories weaned falicnimeoneraions, iGol- g Pier. $ TNO acetyl ployment highest for any month since September 
ere satay iS pie x ree Vat " Resel-irplane steal. and machine ind 
lections fair to good. January—lIndustry con- Pa ik wens S<, | 1929. steel, airplane, metal, anc mac nine indus- if 
tinues active. Bank clearings 7°4 above a year ago ON eet) 4 — tries particularly active. Collections fair. JANUARY 
in Albany, off 3°% in Syracuse. r wi 7 —Retail volume 5 to 10% ahead of last year. 
; ; i 60 6 Industry very active on defense orders. 
1938 1939 1940 
NT x, eee ; 
5. NortHERN New Jersey 120 : 120 \, 
. — " | 5. NORTHERN NEW JERSEY ] 6. PHILADELPHIA 
NOV. 95.8  ocT., 86.1 Nov. 1939, 87.3. + 4 9 
NovemMBER—Northern New Jersey department yoo} t A100 sig ae See ee eee ay \ 
store sales 7°94 above previous November level. r Phe vs. fA 744 NovrMBER—Percentage department store sales in- 
DrceMBER—Newark retail trade 7°4 above a year R IK. RA | creases over previous November: Trenton 13, Phila- 

ago, wholesale volume up 4°%. Payrolls and pro- ths See 7 WAL _— 0 © delphia 2, Harrisburg 19, Wilmington 8. Decrem- 

duction up compared with last December, steady ig . SSREGION 4 BER—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
with previous month. Considerable amounts of  @L | Jeg December: Trenton-Harrisburg +10, Allentown 

- ° é - Mhilade 40 ~ ading — > spe ae 
defense contracts received for artillery ammunition 1938 1939 1940 0, q hiladelphia +7, Reading mak) Scranton —3, t 
components, flannel shirtings, rubberized raincoats, Wilkes-Barre +3, Williamsport-York +8, Lan- 
etc. Bank clearings 39% below a year ago for "( ¢  pytaDELPHIA 120 ~~ caster +5, Wilmington +13. Philadelphia whole- } 
Northern New Jersey as a whole; off 1% in bi sale trade up 6°% from last year. Payrolls well 
Newark alone. Collections better than a year ago yooh as above the year-ago level; in Philadelphia close to 
in wholesale and manufacturing divisions, steady —[ (a é AL, 1 record levels. Production above last year, with 
. . b- antl —=— cal . . ‘ 
in retail. JaNuaRY—Department store volume ik Nos, Tq 1 overtime and extra shifts necessary in some metal 
soy 1 oe Ned aa | Bs Ea Pk om eneeanrd 
slightly below a year ago; other retail sales up 2) “IX S0_ 237 4 sd and machine shops. Other industries operating at 
y Age : ‘if oa P s eae ‘ em 7 o/ ‘ 
to 3%. Manufacturers report continued upward E ™ REGION 4 a high rate. January—Retail volume up 5 to10/ & 
trend. aati | «from 1940. Wholesale houses active. 
i | 1938 1939 1940 rn 
. PittspurcH ;' 
| 7 ‘ — : 1 trade increases over last December: Erie 10, Pitts- 
NOV., 103.7 OCT., 90.6 Nov. 1939, 95.4 fr (7. PITTSBURGH 7 burgh 13, Charleston 5. Payrolls and production 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales in- : 47 well above a year ago. Steel mills operating at 
creases over previous November: Erie 12, Pitts- {'® capacity. Record bookings for engineering and 
burgh 3, Wheeling 4, West Virginia State 15. F f:.: cand V electrical concerns. Employment much improved ¥ 
om . —_— 4 ‘ in 
DecemBer—Percentage retail trade increases over  golee - eee! lo ©«©0-s over last year; skilled labor shortages apparent. fe 
previous December: Erie 18, Pittsburgh 7, Youngs- awl a J Collections fair to good. JaNuary—Retail sales 5 j 
j town 8, Huntington 5, Charleston 10. Wholesale et . | lg «-« t0.: 12% ahead of 1940. Construction very active. 
(Continued directly opposite) Other industry well ahead of a year ago. 
’ 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS - - - - - REGIONS 8 - 15 
x r AN 1 AT OPRTAT AT 7 ~ m _ 
8. CLEVELAND re CLEVELAND 120 g. CiINcINNATI AND CoLuMBus 
NoV., 110.1 OCT., 100.6 NOV. 1939, 96.0 | f4 NOV., 121.5 OCT., 105.1 NOV. 1939, 100.5 
y, rc . . — 100) a rt . ila 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales in- ase Th as 00 - NovemMBER—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous November: Cleveland 12, 4 ee ae creases over previous November: Cincinnati 17, 
Tol 2ER — so = é . 
Akron 14, Toledo 16. DrcemBer—Percentage re- gol “a al 80 Columbus 14. DecemMBer—Percentage retail trade 
tail trade increases over previous December: Cleve- ae 4 RECION 7 increases over previous December: Cincinnati- 
aria 10, ae ate Poledo 15, Lima eli | a Springfield 15, Columbus 10, Zanesville 8, Lexing- 
Wholesale trade increases: Cleveland—Akron 8, 1938 1939 1940 ton 4. Wholesale trade increases: Cincinnati 15, 
r ‘ ) - adie : a wad ° 
Toledo 1 Payrolls and production better than a Columbus 5. Tobacco prices lower than last year. 
year ago and a month ago. Machine tools at ca- 429 9. CINCINNATI AND COLUAEUS 12 «Yields on poultry and dairy products satisfactory. 
pacity, stecl at nmear-capacity levels. Plant expan- a Al Payrolls and production generally steady to better 
sions in machine a! airplane, and automotive oak REGION 7 om Be than a year ago. Pottery activity improved, helped 
lines. Employment well above 1939 level, and at L fr 7 Wa pe by lack of European competition. Machine tool 
. se . a » ‘ ¢ ales 4 = . Vom P i 
Cleveland -— - ume _ largely due to a / _ ell i 7 plants working near capacity. Collections gens 
metal trades. Collections steady to better than a» ig 80 §©=s erally good. JaNnuary—Retail trade better than a 
year ago. Janvary—Retail sales 5 to 10% above i? on ] year ago. Weather conditions very favorable for 
last year. Industry continues very active. PY le seasonal shopping. 
1938 1939 1940 
s i F } 120 
10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LovuISVILLE 1 11. Cuicaco 
NOV. 123.9 OCT., 110.1 NOV. 1939, 109.8 a 14, NOV. 101.3  OCT., 92.0 NOV. 1939, 90.9 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales in- N “a ie 1 NoveMBER—Chicago department store sales 11°% 
creases over previous November: Louisville 15, q above previous November level. DecemBer—Per- 
Indianapolis 18, Fort Wayne 19. DECEMBER a a aR 7 centage retail trade increases over previous Decem- 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous De- 7 4 ber: Chicago 7, Rockford 5, Peoria 6, South Bend 
cember: Louisville-Fort Wayne 18, Evansville 10, ¢ol_10__!NDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE Jeo 46. Chicago wholesale trade up 4°4 from a year 
Indianapolis 8, Terre Haute 2. Wholesale trade = = = ago. Ample rain for Spring plowing. Payrolls 
increases: Louisville 10, Indianapolis 12. Payrolls and production higher than last year and last 
and production higher than last year, generally 'L 1. CHICAGO }'% month. Rising tide of employment outstanding 
ahead of last month. Defense contracts a strong 3 factor. Automobile sales well above December 
stimulus in this area. Manufacturers of metal prod- 100 1940. Steel operations at capacity. Payrolls in- 
ucts, machines, and furniture very active. Collec- r creased by construction of new plants and addi- 
. es : i . ~ ° - . . . 
tions vary, generally fair. JaNnuary—Retail and ww iy tions: over $15,000,000 authorized for building in 
= 80}-*s es . - ; i 
wholesale volume to to 15°% above last year. In- L Sa : ae 1 Chicago in December. Collections generally good. 
dustries operating at a very good rate. Machinery a 7 January—Steel output at record levels. Retail and 
and heavy chemicals particularly active. eoL 60 wholesale trade above 1940. 
1938 1939 1940 
120 T 120 
+t 12. DETROIT 4 pak aerin 
12. Detroit ; r 1 ri 7 13. MILWAUKEE 
an a si -* — ' 14 aes si eas PS 
NOV. 115.1 OCT.,111.5* NOV. 1939, 90.3 109 , tog NOV. ITI5 OCT. 92.4 NOV. 19395 94-7 
NovEMBER—Detroit department store sales up 25°%, a ‘kus ALZ- | NovemMBER—Milwaukee department store _ sales 
° 7 ‘ ¢ 7 F : . 
from previous November. DecemMBer—Percentage | fy Vf Ne. -- 4 15° above previous November level. DrcEMBER 
retail trade increases over previous December: De- Ls . i }  —Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
troit 11, Grand Rapids 15, Saginaw 5. Wholesale 3 = REGION 4 December: Milwaukee 5, Green Bay 3. Milwaukee 
trade increases: Detroit 13, Grand Rapids 10. @ 60 wholesale trade 5°4 above a year ago. Prices of 
Greenhouse garden truck demand good. Payrolls _ Ls dairy products—milk, eggs, cheese—higher than a 
and production well above the level of last year. si ; 1g «SCAT gO. Payrolls and production above a year 
Furniture manufacturers report a high level of 13. MILWAUKEE 4 ago, steady to up in month. Paper mills, largest 
activity. Metal trades working at capacity and L iz industry in Green Bay, had seasonal December 
production speeded up. Automobile output, second 100 aca MITT shes slump, at level of same month in 19 39. Machinery, 
highest on record for the month, declined less than . , ah > ae electrical equipment, and tool manufacturers report 
seasonally. Collections better than a year ago, ,|y So. eeu 1. gains. Collections steady to better than a year ago. 
steady with last month. January—Retail sales up a 1} January—Milwaukee department store sales 6% 
8 to 15°% from the 1940 level. Manufacturing con- above a year ago. Bank clearings about 11% be- 
: Se er seh a * se 60) 60 , 1e¢ 
tinues very active. Revised. ia i aa low last year. 
120) T 7 120 
14. MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 4 
14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut 4 15. Iowa AND NEBRASKA 
ae is . eS Se Pe ge REGION AND J 
NOV., 110.7 OCT., 100.5 NOV. 1939, 102.5 100 IVY VAG I Nov, 86.6 ocr., 82.8 Nov. 1939, 77-7 
t . . A. 7 _ 
NoveMBER—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Duluth-Su- Peo ea NoveMBER—Omaha department store sales 10°% 
; ; : Emexine of f : Sus 4 - 
perior department store sales up 11% from pre- lo above last November. Decemper—Percentage re- 
Gj c love > “ve val Ierce - > 4 : ° 
vious November level. Decemper—Percentage  [ il tail trade changes from previous December: Bur- 
retail trade increases over last December: Duluth- Bi eo lington +7, Cedar Rapids +4, Davenport +10, 
2 : 2s 3 >. : , Falle y ‘ 
Butte 5s Minneapolis-St. Paul 9, Sioux Falls 1o, iss — ra Dubuque +8, Waterloo +3, Des Moines +5, 
Great Falls 12. W holesale trade increases: Duluth- Sioux City-Lincoln 0, Omaha —2. Wholesale 
Great Falls 5, Minneapolis 10. Farm tmceome above , a 1x —strade increases over last December: Sioux City 3, 
7 > the- ] Ane c iti Day q L 4 4 . : 
1939. W inter W heat in fine condition. Payrolls — F 4 Des Moines 5, Omaha 4. Corn crop best in several 
= production steady to better than a year ago. } 15 ~ ream but prices low until recently and farm income 
aerl letdown in mining and shipping offset by p v.8.=/h, pee below last year. Dubuque sash and door mills 
Nese A $B ao r FA : ‘ 
i 4 manufacturing activity. Demand for flour, Hi 7 A a h bs os active on defense orders. Production and payrolls 
are oil, and heavy outerwear firm. Employ- wf \ A} — \/ 8 not affected by usual December slump. Foundries 
ae rising. Collections generally fair. January ny a” REGION q very active. Collections vary in. different sections. 
can ee s 7 o/ re ore i iti 
a volume 5 to 10% ahead of last year. ‘ke January—Soil conditions generally good. Hog 
efense orders contributing to activity. 1938 1939 1940 prices somewhat higher than a month ago. 
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16. St. Louis 
NOV., 105.5  OCT., 101.0 NOV. 1939, 97.5 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales 
changes trom previous November: St. Louis —2, 
Springheld (Mo.) —1, Quincy +4. DecemBer— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous De- 
cember: St. Louis 10, Springfield (Mo.) 8, Spring- 
field (Ill.)—Quincy 4. St. Louis wholesale volume 
above a year ago. Payrolls and production above 
a year ago, steady in month. Durable goods indus- 
tries continue to lead. Industry generally failed 
to experience the usual year-end lull in activity. 
Some delivery difficulties in trades affiliated with 
the iron and steel industry. Collections steady. 


Janvary—Retail sales 10 to 15°% above last year. 


Substantial backlogs reported in industry. Shoe 


output somewhat increased. 


18. MaryLaNpD AND VIRGINIA 
NOV., 129.6 OCT., 113.6 NOV. 1939, 112.9 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over November: Baltimore 11, 
Washington 15, Virginia State 11. DEcEMBER— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous De- 
cember: Baltimore 5, Washington—Roanoke 8, Nor- 
folk 20, Richmond 12, Lynchburg 0, 


previous 


Bristol 10. 
Norfolk 


Virginia crops in 1940 valued 


Wholesale trade increases: Baltimore 0, 
15, Richmond tro. 
4% above previous year. Production and payrolls 
above last December. Slight gains over a year ago 
in shoe, hosiery, overall manufacturing. Textile 
manufacturers operating two and three shifts. Steel 
and aviation active. Collections better than ¢ vcar 
ago. JaNuary—Retail sales about 14°/ 

year. Wholesaling and industry active. 


above last 


20. ATLANTA AND BirMINGHAM 
NOV., 142.0 OCT., 118.2 NOV. 1939, 123.6 
NovemMBER—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous November: Atlanta 13, 
Macon-Nashville 9, Birmingham 22, Montgomery 
14. DecemBer—Percentage retail trade increases 
over previous December: Atlanta 


Birmingham—Montgomery 15, 


11, Augusta— 
Columbus-Savan- 
nah 25, Macon 14, Mobile 10, Chattanooga 5, 
Knoxville 20, Nashville 3. 
creases: Atlanta 12, Birmingham 5, 


Wholesale trade in- 
Nashville 11. 
Payrolls and 
Textile mills 
Building materials active. 
Mobile shipbuilding payrolls largest in history. 
Collections better than a year ago. 
Atlanta department store sales 18° 


ago. 


Oats, hay, and vegetable crops good. 
production well above a year ago. 
operating full time. 
JANUARKY— 
5 above a year 


22. MempnHis 
NOV.,120.6 OCT., 106.6 NOV. 1939, 105.4 
NovemMBER—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous November: Memphis 9, Fort 
Smith 24, Little Rock 14. DecemBer—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous December: Mem- 
phis 10, Little Rock 13. Memphis wholesale trade 
10°% above a year ago. Holiday buying exception- 
ally good; well ahead of last year’s high level. In- 
dustrial activity increasing. Payrolls and production 
well above a year ago. Weather damaging large 
remnant of unpicked cotton. 
higher than a year ago. Collections steady with a 
year ago and with previous month. 
Response to white goods clearances satisfactory. 
Replacement orders stimulating wholesale activity. 
Higher priced items selling well. 


New car registrations 


JANUARY— 
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17. Kansas City 
NOV.,100.7.  ocT., 84.6 —_ Nov. 1939, 90.8 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous November: Kansas City 13, 
Wichita 8, Oklahoma City 17, Tulsa 16. Decen- 
BER—Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
December: Kansas City 7, Topeka—Oklahoma Cit, 
5, Wichita 13, Tulsa 10. Wholesale trade changes: 
Kansas City +5, Oklahoma City 0. Payrolls and 
production generally above last year. Meat packing 
up 16°4 over previous month; total volume for 
Flour mills operating full 
Wheat crop for 


year 13% above 1939. 
time with good volume of orders. 
1941 seeded under excellent conditions; abundance 
Employment, particularly in build- 
Collections fair. JANUARY 


of moisture. 
ing trades, improving. 
—Retail volume comparing favorably with 1940 


19. Nort anp SoutH Caroina 
NOV., 122.2. ocT., 106.8 NOV. 1939, 105.9 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous November: North Carolina 
17, South Carolina 16. DecrmBprr—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous December: 
Asheville-Raleigh 10, Winston-Salem 12, Char- 
lotte-Wilmington 5, Charleston-Greenville 138, 
Columbia 25. Wholesale trade increases: Wilming- 
ton 3, Charleston 0, Winston-Salem 15.  Payrolls 
and production substantially above last year. Tex- 
tile mills, contracting firms, and building supply 
dealers in receipt of large Government contracts. 
Charleston Navy Yard commissioned to build fit- 
teen destroyers, two of which are now afloat. Col- 
lections steady to better than a year ago. JANUARY 
—Textile mills and Navy Yard continue very active. 


21. FLoripa 
NOV., 159.0 OCT., 149.4 NOV. 1939, 129.7 
NoveMBER—Jacksonville department sales 
26% above previous November level. 
—Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
December: Jacksonville 18, Miami 10, Tampa 15. 
Wholesale trade increases: Jacksonville 15, Tampa 
10. Payrolls and production steady to above a year 
Sawmills active; lumber prices firm. Cigar 
Naval stores 


store 


DECEMBER 


ago. 
manufacturing heavy for the season. 
sales steady, but not exceptionally active. Canners 
resumed operations in mid-November and _ oper- 
ated steadily in December. Tampa cigar industry 
had best vear in past several. Miami tourist trade 
good. Collections steady to better than a year ago. 
January—Retail trade continues active. Tourist 
business better than 1940. 


23. New Or.eans 


NoV., 114.6  OCT.,97.0 NOV. 1939, 106.6 
NoveMBER—New Orleans and Jackson department 
store sales 17°94 above previous November. De- 
CEMBER—Percentage retail trade increases 
previous December: New Orleans 5, Jackson 4. 
Wholesale volume in New Orleans 5°% above a 
Oranges now bcing marketed; good 

Strawberries growing nicely, 
Payrolls and production steady 
to above last year. Production of petroleum prod- 
ucts and oil-well drilling continue active. Ship- 
building and large construction jobs contributing 
to industrial activity. Labor available in sufficient 
quantity. Collections fair. January—Bank clear- 
ings for week ended January 11 9°% above same 
week a year ago. 


over 


year ago. 
quality and yield. 
not yet matured. 
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NA L TRAD ROME TERS . - - 
aes Nn, j 
24. T EXAS = 24. TEXAS = REGION = 
NOV., 125.9 OCT., 106.7 NOV. 1939, 112.0 a a 2 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales in-  * I ww 7 Hi loo 
creases over previous November: Dallas 11, Fort - fhe s f NAL ee J 
Worth 8, Houston 10, San Antonio 27. DECEMBER pals: 2 [| s--# 7 
—Percentage retail trade increases over previous p  Swene™ 7 
December: Dallas—Galveston 12, Fort Worth—Beau- C 
mont 8, Amarillo-—Lubbock—Wichita Falls—Waco- * 1938 1939 ise . 
Shreveport 10, El Paso 15, Houston 2, Austin 7, 
San Antonio 3. Wholesale trade increases: Dallas a9 10 
=, Houston 1, San Antonio 6, Fort Worth 9, Shreve- a 3. DENVER 1 
port 10. Severe windstorm damaged Rio Grande om _/ — ps: 
Valley citrus crop. Ample moisture for Winter Bi Ws AT we 6S rj 
wheat and grazing. Payrolls and production steady E / — vd i 
to above last year. Aircraft industry expanding.  80}-s« sf ne am 
Lumber manufacturing active. Oil activity de- ae 7 
pressed. JanvuaRry—Retail volume 2 to 6% above a ER 
last year. Collections satisfactory. 1938 1939 1940 
1 T 120 
tf 26. SALT LAKE CITY 4 
26. Satt Lake City % 5 
NOV. 107.4 OCT.,97.8 NOV. 1939, 95.4 ' Ap—4 i aoa 
NoveMBER—Salt Lake City department store sales h ee “is ea Minoo? 
24°% above previous November level. DEcEMBER 80} ~ So 80 
—Salt Lake City retail sales 10°94 above last Decem- 3 Se al 
ber; Christmas shopping volume well above a year pa = 
ago. Whoiesale trade 10 to 12°% above last Decem- 1938 1939 1940 
ber, but down 5% (seasonally) from the November 
level. Range conditions good. Beans, potato prices — 20r baie ae aan y20 
still low. Production and payrolls, sales and em- 5 il 
ployment above a year ago, steady with November. re | ue 
Bank clearings in Salt Lake City 6% above last ' 1. ee AZ Z + 
December, up 7°% for entire year. Boise bank U. S~ rm 7 
clearings 11°% above a year ago for month. Col- ™ “Sar 80 
lections fair to good in comparison with last year. t 4 
January-—Department store sales above last year. leo 
Bank clearings up 18% from last January. 1938 1939 1940 
28. San Francisco a 22. SAN FRANCISCO r 
NOV.,110.0  OCT.,96.2 NOV. 1939, 99.2 1 f a | : 7 
NovEMBER—Percentage department store sales in- q NX “v4. J 
creases over previous November: San Francisco 12, [® \ me. S 1 
Oakland 11. DrecemBer—Percentage retail trade | seeeeJ be bigs 
increases over previous December: San Francisco— r 1 
Fresno 5, Oakland 3, Sacramento 0. San Francisco ® aa pon = 60 
wholesale trade 15°94 above last December. Truck 
garden and other Winter crops doing well. Farm  , ‘ _ 
prices steady, 1ather firm. Production and payrolls r 629. LOS ANGELES 7 
generally above last year. Closing of canneries and : iz 
sugar factories caused seasonal letdown in these ST RECION 100 
lines. Both naval and commercial shipbuilding \ , Ont 4 
very active. Building materials and construction 7 ne ] 
industries lagging in Fresno. Collections better pee eS r 
than last year. January—Post-holiday trade un- 4 
usually good. Industry continues active. * 1938 1939 1940 ” 


WINTER ON THE NORTH RIVER—PHOTOGRAPH BY M. C. GRAMLICH 
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25. DENVER 
NOV., 111.4 OCT., 101.5 NOV. 193, 104.2 
NoveMBER—Denver department store sales 10 
ahead of same month last year. DeEcEMBER—Re- 
tail sales-changes from previous December: Denvet 
+7, Albuquerque o. 


Holiday sales 5 to 7% above 


7 
December 1939; luxury items showed good in- 
Wholesale volume about 5°% above last 


Orders for new Spring goods better 


crease. 
December. 
than a year ago. Payrolls and production above 
a year ago in Denver, steady in Albuquerque. Steel 
mills operating at a good rate. Automobile dealers 
moving new models well. Considerable construc- 
tion activity. Finished lumber inventories decreas- 
ing, although mills operating steadily. Collections 
steady with a year ago. January—Large Army 
building project started in Albuquerque to house 
Army Air Base. 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE 
NOV., 109.5 OCT. 97.7. NOV. 1939, 93-4 
NovEMBER—Percentage department store sales in 
creases over previous November: Seattle 20, Ta- 
coma 29, Spokane 13, Portland 12. DecemMBER— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous De- 
cember: Seattle 12, Tacoma 11, Spokane o, Port- 
land 5. Wholesale trade increases: Seattle 12, 
Portland 5. Apple production in 1940 about 
2,800,000 bushels greater than 1939; storage stocks 


heavy. Washington wheat crop 2% below last 
year. Payrolls and production generally above 
1939. Lumber activity greater than a year ago: 


production off seasonally due to weather. Employ- 
ment increased in aircraft and associated industries. 
Collections fair to good. JaNuAaRY—Retail sales 5 
to 12% above a year ago. 


29. Los ANGELES 

Nov., 108.9 OCT. 95.7. NOV. 1939, 96.8 
NovEMBER—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous November: Los Angeles 10, 
Phoenix 4. DecemBer—Percentage retail trade in- 
creases over previous December: Los Angeles 8, 
San Diego 28. Los Angeles wholesale volume 
13°% above last December. Heavy rains late in 
month improved soil conditions greatly in central 
farm section. Payrolls and production generally 
above last year. Arizona mining activity about 
even with a year ago. Further increase reported 
in airplane manufacturing backlogs. Sharp increase 
during month in shipbuilding contracts; total con- 
tracts now exceed $100,000,000. Steel mills, ma- 
chine shops, foundries, etc., operating at near- 
January—W holesale markets 
Retail sales good. 


capacity levels. 
opening middle of month. 




























THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


Civil Employment 
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Civit EMPLOYMENT IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
—1905-1940, as of mid-year—Civil Service Commission—By the middle 


of 1940 civil employment had already reached an all-time peak, even 
higher than in 1918 when war-time employment reached its highest level. 


Born in the District of Columbia and outside the Dis- 
trict civil employment has reached the highest totals in 
history. Employment in the executive branch of the 
United States Government had reached a total of 1,111,530 
persons by November 1940, an increase of 19 per cent over 
November 1939. Fifty-five per cent of the increase had 
occurred since last June. 

National Defense agencies recorded large increases be- 
tween October and November. The War Department 
gained 6,919 employees, the Navy Department 8,936, and 
the Panama Canal 1,950 in the month. Other large in- 
creases were 3,389 in the Post Office Department, 1,950 in 
the Department of the Interior, Treasury 1,291, and Agri- 
culture 903. Decreases included 1,425 for the Federal 
Works Agency, a drop of nearly 1,000 in the estimate for 
the Selective Service System, and a decline of 257 in the 
Federal Loan Agency. 

Of all the executive departments the Post Office em- 
ployed the most people in November 1940, about 306,000. 
Next were the War and Navy Departments, with 177,000 
and 161,000, respectively, then Agriculture with 84,000. In 
December 1939 the Post Office employed 291,000, the War 
Department 124,000, the Navy 99,000, and the Department 
of Agriculture 86,000. 


Aircraft Workers Needed 


Ir the aircraft industry delivers planes according to 
schedule, a quarter of a million new workers will have to 
be hired and trained by August 1941. Future labor force 
additions needed to execute contracts for $3,500,000,000 
worth of military aircraft have been estimated by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The estimates were largely 


derived from confidential reports from individual manu- 
facturing companies, showing numbers of each model of 
airplane to be made each month and the number of man- 
hours required to make each model. 

In October 1940 there were 203,600 workers engaged in 
making airframes, air engines, and propellers. By August 
1941 it is estimated that employment will reach a peak of 
455,500 workers. By February 1942 the number of workers 
is expected to drop to 374,700. 

The August 1941 figure is a conservative one, the Bureau 
pointed out, even for the present program. Other groups 
of workers not included in the total were about 5,000 which 
will be needed by August in the Philadelphia Naval Air- 
craft Factory, employment of about 5,000 in non-military 
aircraft and engine factories, employment in accessory 
manufacturing, and employment in plants now under 
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New ArrcraFT Workers NEEDED EacH MoNTH TO CoMPLETE PRESENT 
ProcramM—as of December 19, 1940—U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
The smallest increment this year is expected to occur this month, the 
largest increment in May; total employment will reach a peak in August. 


construction for which no delivery schedules are at present 
available. Including these groups, the total for August 
1941 would be about 555,500. 

These estimates are, of course, based on the present pro- 
gram only (z.., as of December 19, 1940). Probably this 
total labor requirement will be much below actual employ- 
ment as more aircraft continue to be ordered. 


Newspaper Advertising 


NEwsPAPER ADVERTISING, often termed the “life blood of 
retail trade,” cost national and local distributors about 
$567,000,000 in 1940. About $157,000,000 of this was na- 
tional advertising, $410,000,000 local, according to estimates 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
Newspapers’ revenues from advertising are generally about 
double their income from subscriptions and sales. 

National advertising expenditures in newspapers in 1939 
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1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 


1940 
* PRELIMINARY 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SINCE 1915—American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association—Estimates of the total amounts spent on newspaper adver- 
v that volume during the 'thirties was substantially below the 
Len in 1937 expenditures were well below the average for 
such outlays during the previous decade. 





were concentrated chiefly on three groups of products— 
groceries, automotive, and alcoholic beverages. Grocery 
advertising accounted for approximately 22 per cent of 
the total expenditures, automotive for 17 per cent, and 
alcoholic beverages for 11 per cent. Next most widely 
publicized products were tobacco, g per cent of total na- 
tional advertising, medical 7 per cent, toilet requisites and 
transportation each 6 per cent. 

Leading department stores throughout the country re- 
ported that 85 to go per cent of their total advertising outlays 
went into newspaper copy. Their advertising is of course 
done principally in local papers. It was pointed out that 
differences among markets should be carefully considered 
in local advertising. A survey by a chain of newspapers 
showed, for example, that the biggest day for downtown 
shopping in Pittsburgh was Saturday, in Washington, 
D. C., Friday, and in Houston. Monday. 


Carriers by Water 


In 1939 ninety-three carriers by water reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. By territorial groups 
this number included 37 carriers on the Atlantic and Gulf 
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1939—Interstate Commerce Commission—The statistics do not include 

all water-borne commerce in the United States, but only those carriers on 

file with the Interstate Commerce Commission because of their association 
in some way with railway transportation systems. 








Coasts, 24 on the Great Lakes, 8 on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and 24 on the Pacific Coast. These 
particular carriers were engaged in transportation of pas- 
sengers or property partly by railroad and partly by water 
when both were used under a common control, manage- 
ment, or arrangement for a continuous carriage or ship- 
ment. 

Total operating revenues in 1939 amounted to $r109,- 
571,135, net income to $1,340,318. Of the four territorial 
groups, only the Great Lakes carriers reported a deficit for 
the year 1939, whereas in the previous year both the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast carriers and the Great Lakes carriers 
had deficits. 


The Economist Price Index 





























1940 
*11 MONTHS 


“EcoNoMIsT” INDEXES OF SENSITIVE WHOLESALE PRICES, 1935 == 100— 
191 3-1940—London “Economist’"—The main purpose of this new price 
index was to register changes in the state of markets for primary products. 


Revisinc and compiling index numbers seems to be quite 
a fashion this season. Even the London Economist, in 
the face of the total war, abandoned its old index of the 
prices of primary products, published since 1931, and in- 
stituted a new daily sensitive index because it was felt that 
the existing price indexes did not properly measure chang- 
ing price relationships. 

The sensitive price indexes now being published in the 
Economist are composed of a total index and two subsi- 
diary indexes, one of crops and one of raw materials. The 
total index is an unweighted geometric average of the 
prices of ten commodities, and its base is the average of 
the twelve months of 1935. It has been calculated as of 
the end of the month from January 1913 to March 1938, 
and has been computed on a daily basis since April 1938. 

The index is composed of two groups of commodities 
—those subject to discontinuous production, /.e., annual 
crops, and those subject to continuous production, such 
as products of mines worked all year round. Included in 
the first group are wheat, maize, sugar, cocoa, and cotton, 
and in the second group copper, tin, lead, spelter, and 
rubber. At the present time the prices of raw materials 
are extraordinarily high in relation to crops. 



































NUMBER OF FAILURES 


(New Series) (Old Series) 











1940 193919391938 

Jan. 1,237 1,567 1,263 L377 

Feb. 1,042 1,202 963 1,149 
Mar. 107 1,322 2,057 1,167 

Apr. 1,291 1,331 1,064 i172 

May -. a238 1,334 1,028 i123 

June 1,114 1,119 847 1,073 

July i375 15153 885 1,038 
Aug. 1,128 1,126 859 ~—s:1,015 
Sept. 976 ~=—-:11,043 758 866 

Oct. _ S551 1,234 916 997 

Nov. 1,024 1,184 886 984 

Dec. 1,086 1,153 882 875 

Total 13,619 14,768 11,408 12,836 


+ Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


CurRRENT LIABILITIES 
Thousands of dollars 


(New Series) (Old Series) 





1940 1939 1939 1938 1940 
15,279 20,790 19,122 21,415 67.1 
13,472 13,582 12,788 21,028 66.7 
11,681 19,002 17,851 40,325 62.6 
10,247 18,579 17,435 21,147 70.1 
13,068 15,897 14,664 19,139 66.9 
13,734 12,581 11,460 15,915 62.5 
16,213 14,999 14,128 14,761 63.0 
12,997 12,637 11,259 16,352 60.6 
11,397 10,545 9,402 14,341 54-3 
12,715 17,404 16,140 13,219 61.7 
16,572 13,201 11,877 2,302 61.9 
13,309 13,243 12,078 36,528 58.0 

166,684 182,520 168,204 240,505 63.0 





UNapjusTED 
(New Series) 








Dtun’s INsotveNcy INDExt 
ADJUSTED ¢ 
(Old Series) 


(Old Series) (New Series) 














1939 1939 1938 1940 1939 1939 1938 
86.0 69.3 76.2 54.6 69.9 56.3 62.c 
78.0 62.5 75.2 58.0 67.8 54.3 65.4 
72.6 58.1 64.6 61.4 71.9 57-5 64.2 
3.F 505 O52 67.4 71.0 56.8 63.2 
0.5 54-3 59-8 65.6 69.8 53.8 59.2 
66.5 50.3 64.1 64.4 69.3 52.4 67.5 
63.0 48.3 57.2 70.8 70.8 54.3 64.3 
61.4. 46:38 §3:5 72:3. 92:2 SSI 63:3 
59.0 42:9 58:6. 646 yo2 Sir 644 
67.0 49.7 54-7 67.1 72.8 54.0 59.4 
72.6 54.3 53-9 59:5 69.8 52.2 51.8 
65.0 49.7 56.7 57-4 64.3 49.2 56.1 
69.6 53.7 O1.1 


+ For seasonal variation. 


ANALYZING te RECORD of INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


NDUSTRIAL and commercial fail- 

ures have declined for the second 
successive year. During 1940 reported 
failures totalled 13,619, as compared 
with 14,768 in 1939. This was a de- 
cline of 8 per cent following an 11 per 
cent drop between 1938 and 1939, but 
in spite of the downward trend the 
1940 level did not reach the previous 
low established in 1937, missing 


1940 FAILURES DECLINE 8 PER CENT 


shows, departed widely from the nor- 
mal seasonal pattern. The index ad- 
justs for the varying number of work- 
ing days in the months, and also takes 
into account the increasing or decreas- 
ing number of concerns in business, as 
determined by the number of names in 
the Dun & Brapstreet Reference Book. 
The index is expressed as the apparent 


annual number of failures in each 
10,000 concerns in business. 

During 1939 very few influences 
other than seasonal ones appeared to 
be present until the end of the year, 
when failures broke sharply. The year 
1940 opened with failures in January 
at the lowest point since the beginning 
of 1937, but in the following months 

the number exceeded seasonal 


: expectations. In other words 





it by an estimated 1,000 failures. 

Liabilities, on the other hand, 
were the lowest in many years, 
indeed since 1919. Current lia- 
bilities on the books of the 13,- 
619 concerns at the time of fail- 
ure amounted to $166,684,000, 
compared with $182,520,000 in 
the failures of 1939. 
of defaulting concerns in the 
hands of the public amounting 
to nearly $24,000,000 increased 
the liabilities to a total of $190,- 
342,000. 

The trend of failures during 
the year, as the insolvency index L 


Securities 





Dun’'s INso_tveNcy INDEX, 1898-1940 


Apparent Annual Number of Failures for Each 10,000 
Listed Commercial Enterprises 
Year Index Year Index Year Index 
1898.... 110.6 1913.... gd.1 1928.... 108.5 
1899.... 82.1 IOl4.... 257.6 1929.... 103.9 
190 ; 1.6 IQIS.:.. 132.7 1930. 121.6 
1901 3 90.4 CL 99-7 1931. 133.4 
100252. O33 1997;:..3 og $9032.... 354.2 
1903. 94.0 1918.... 58.7 1933 102.¢ 
1904... 92.3 I919.... 37-4 1933*..< 900.3 
1905.... 84.9 1920...- 40:3 fe ee 61.1 
1906. 76.8 1921. 101.9 1035.00 -6U7 
1907 : 82.8 1922.... 119.8 1936.... 47.8 
1908 108.2 er 03.4 1937..+- 45-9 
1909.... 87.1 1924. 100.0 1938.... 61.1 
1910 83.8 1925 100.4 193 53.7 
1911 88.0 1926 101.0 1939** 69.6 
1G12 99.8 ae 106.4 194 63.0 


* New series: real estate and financial companies omitted 
** Volur creditors added. 


itary discontinuances with loss to 





[ 40 ] 





period from January through 
| August, when appreciable de- 
clines are usually in evidence. 

Thus in July and August the 
| level of failures, adjusted for 
| seasonal variation, was 30 per 
| 


| failures held up during the 


cent above that of January and 
and back at the average level of 
From August on, how- 
ever, the trend was reversed, 
and during the remaining 
months of the year when fail- 
ures ordinarily rise, such in- 
creases as there were were less 


1929. 
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than normal, with the result 
that between August and De- 
cember the level fell 19 per cent, 
and failures at the end of the 
year were only 5 per cent above 
the previous January low. 

The sharp rise in failures in 
the early part of the year accom- 
panied falling business activity, 
as is apparent in the chart on 
this page. After the recorded 
upturn in business in May the 
momentum of rising failures 
carried them upward for three 
more months, but by September 
continually improving business 
seems to have taken hold, and 
the decline in failures was sharp 
and continuous through the 
balance of the year. | 

Discontinuances | 

Since the failure record is con- | 
fined to cases in the bankruptcy 
courts, to voluntary discontinuances 
with loss to creditors, and to concerns 
forced out of business by such actions 
as foreclosure and attachment with in- 
sufficient assets to cover all indebted- 
ness, it constitutes but a small part of 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAI FAILURES, 


1596-1940 














in thousands of dollars) 

Year Year No. Liabilities 
1896.... 15,0 226,101 6,451 I 
1897.... 1 333 8,83 1 
1898.... 1 3 - 19,652 627,401 
1599.... Si - 23,076 623,505 
1900.... 10,774 18,715 539,357 
IQ0I.... 11,002 1924.... 20,615 543,220 
1902.... 11,615 1925...- 21,214 443,744 
JO3--.. 12,064 1926.... 21,773 409,233 
1904.... 12,199 ++ 23,146 520,105 
fr, ee fA, © 1928.... 23,842 459,559 
1906.... 10,682 1929 22,909 483,252 
1907.4... 11,725 193 26,3 668,25 
1908.... 15,6yo0 1931 28,285 736,310 
1909...- 12,924 1932..-. 31,02 
1910.... 12,652 201,757 1933*... 19,359 45 
IQA... 13,441 191,062 1934.-+- 12,091 333,959 
1912...«. 15,452 203,118 1935-2. 32,244 310,550 
1913.... 16,037 272,673 1936.... 9,607 203,173 
1914.... 18,280 357,909 1937++++ 9,490 153,253 
BOIS - 650. 2 22,156 302,286 1938.... 12,836 246,505 
1916.... 16,993 196,212 1939.... 11,408 168,204 
IQU7.ce- 13,855 132,441 1939**.. 14,768 152,520 
IIS. 0s ),982 163,020 1940.... 13,619 166,654 

* Series revised from 1933 on to exclude real estate and 





financial companies. Original 1933 figures were 20,307 
I 7 
and $502,830. 


* Series revised to include 


voluntary discontinuances 
with loss to creditors. 


Reference Book. Of these with- 
drawals probably some 160,000 


involved only a change of own- 
ership or legal form and con- 
tinued without interruption of 
business, while 177,000 passed 
| entirely from the scene. New 
concerns totalled 381,297, which 
included the same 160,000 suc- 
cessions to old businesses, leav- 
ing 221,000 presumably brand 
new concerns. These changes 
constituted a net increase of 
44,000 concerns during 1940. 
The decrease in 1940 failures 
extended through four of the 
five main industry groups, con- 
struction being the exception. 
Retail trade failures and those 
| in the commercial service group 
| were down less, however, than 
| either manufacturing or whole- 
sale trade failures. Failures in 





total withdrawals from business. In 
1940 failures in this limited sense repre- 
sented but 4 per cent of the 337,568 total 
business withdrawals, as measured by 
the number of names deleted during 
the year from the Dun & BrapstREET 


manufacturing dropped 10 per 
cent and in wholesale trade 14 per cent. 
Retail trade and commercial service 
failure declines amounted to only 8 and 
4 per cent, respectively. The manu- 
facturing decline followed an 11 per 
cent drop in the previous year; the 


FAILURES COMPARED WITH BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Dun’s Insolvency Index (Three-month moving average) 


and the Cleveland Trust Company’s Index of Business Activity 
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wholesale drop greatly exceeded the 
3 per cent drop of the year before, while 
failures in retail and service lines were 
off considerably less than in 1939, when 
ihe declines amounted to 13 and 16 


per ce nt. 


INDUSTRY 








Per Cent 

GROUP 1940 1939 Change 
Manufacturing 2,621 2,919 —Tt10 
Wholesale Trade 1,316 1,534 —14 
Retail Trade 8,329 «69,050 — 8 
Construction 760 646 +18 
Commercial Service 593 619 — 4 
Total 13,619 14,768 — 8 
Declines in eight out of the twelve 


manufacturing groups ranged from 6 
per cent in paper, printing, and pub- 
lishing to 31 per cent in stone, clay, and 
glass products. Foods were off 11 per 
cent, texules and clothing 14 per cent, 
and machinery and iron and steel 20 
and 13 per cent, respectively. Increases 
were only in forest products, chemicals 
and drugs, fuels, and transportation 
equipment. Fewer manufacturing fail- 
ures were evident in most lines in the 
jast three months of the year, when fail- 
ures customarily rise. 

Wholesale trade failures resisted 
steadily throughout the first seven 
months of the year any seasonal down- 
ward pull. Normal rises in September 
and October were followed by a sharp 
drop in November. Failures in all lines 
but fuels, however, totalled less than 
In 1939. 

Retail trade failures were seasonally 
high inthe Summer months. Increased 
consumer buying in the Fall, however, 
probably forestalled the usual increase 
in the number of retail trade failures 
toward the end of the year. Annual 
failures in individual retail lines were 
down from 1 to 20 per cent from the 
1939 totals. Food failures were down 
6 per cent, apparel shops 16 per cent, 
restaurants and drugs only slightly off. 
Lumber, building materials, and hard- 
ware failures remained unchanged. In 
commercial service additional fatlures 
occurred among cleaners and dyers and 
in trucking lines. 

The size distribution of the 1940 fail- 


ures was almost identical with that of 


[ 42] 


the 1939 failures. Of the total in 1940, 
go.6 per cent consisted of failures with 
liabilities under $25,000, compared with 
90.7 per cent in 1939; 7.8 per cent in 
cach year was made up of concerns 
with debts between $25,000 and $100, 
ooo; and 1.6 per cent in 1940 against 1.5 
per cent in 1939 were large failures. 
Among the overwhelming number of 
the smaller failures, however, there was 
a tendency away from those with debts 
of between $5,000 and $25,000 toward 
the even smaller ones with debts of less 


than $5,000. 


Size Group Per Cen 


LIABILITIES 1940 1939 Chang 
Under $5,000 6,891 6,522 + 6 
$5,000-$25,000 5,442 6,873 —21 
$25,000—-$100,000 1,067 1,146 ee 
3100,000-31,000,000 209 213 = 3 
$1,000,000 and over 10 14 —29 
Total 13,619 14,768 — 8 


The actual number of large failures 
with debts in excess of $100,000 has de- 
creased steadily year by year since the 
peak in 1934, as the following table 
shows. From 62 to 63 per cent of the 
large-failure total in both 1939 and 1940 
were manufacturing concerns. 


LARGE FAILURES IN Two Sizrt Grovps, 1934-1940 


——— Liapivities =~ 
Year i | eee 
Se) EE ee 615 ss 
Ce ne rarer eee era 496 57 
1936 Senitecrr teas 290 32 
BOR ccn ex's. aie sre ener 266 21 
WORD ces Mane et 263 20 
1939 : 213 14 
1940 Pa are rare 209 10 


Legal Channels 


The various provisions of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act were utilized in 
1940 about as in 1939. That is, in both 
years 46 per cent of the failing concerns 
went out through straight voluntary 
bankruptcy and 11 per cent in both 
years through involuntary bankruptcy. 
Arrangements of unsecured debts un- 
der Chapter XI gained 2 per cent more 
of the failures in 1940, at the expense of 
assignments. Among the large fail- 
ures, on the other hand, only 30 per 
cent sought reorganization under 


Chapter X compared with 35 per cent 
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in 1939, while straight bankruptcy 
gained in use, and arrangements under 
Chapter Al also showed a gain of 3 
per cent. 

The Kansas City Federal Reserve 
District lead the country in reduced 
numbers of failures during 1940 with 
a drop of 20 per cent. However, this 
improvement followed an increase in 
1939; when failures were falling in 
other sections. The Cleveland district 
was a close second with a drop of 17 
per cent. The New York and Chicago 
districts experienced equal declines of 
11 per cent. Conditions in the South- 
ern districts of Richmond and Atlanta 
were similar, with a 7 and 6 per cent 
decline respectively. In New England 
there was no decline in failures, while 
in the San Francisco and St. Louis dis- 
tricts there were increases. It is likely, 
however, that some of the increase was 
due to an improved technique for re- 
porting extra-lega) failures. 

The year’s increase in construction 
failures was country-wide, appearing in 
every district except Boston. Contrary 
to the general trend, retail failures in- 
creased in the New England, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco districts, and manu- 
facturing failures rose in the Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta, and Dallas districts. 

In terms of potential money losses 
the Richmond, Minneapolis, and Dal- 
las districts were less well off in 1940 
than in 1939 in spite of decreasing num- 
ber of failures, for the accompanying 
liabilities rose in those sections, particu- 
larly in Dallas. 









Feverat Reserve Total Total —Per Cent Changes 
Districts 1940 1939 1939-1940 1435-1939 
Kansas City... 541 673 —20 +9 
Cleveland ..... 665 800 —I7 —27 
New Y 4.944 5,585 —I!I — 8 
Chica 1,971 2,203 —11 — 8 
Minne. 228 246 mee 1 5 
Richm 536 575 - —17 
Atlant Ee 634 678 6 ae 
Philadelphia . . 929 971 4 —I4 
St Saree 313 324 —3 +26 
Boston . . : 976 978 aes 
San Francisco.. 1,439 1,335 + 8 “13 
St. Louis...... 443 400 +41 —21 
WO ivicdsx 13,619 14,768 —8 —II 


In 1940 there was a distinct cleavage 
between the experience of the large 
cities and the balance of the country. 
Practically the entire decline during the 
year took place in the 25 largest cities 


where failures fell 15 per cent, while in 





the rest of the country there was a net 
decline of only 1 per cent. Among the 


25 largest cities increases were recorded 


in seven. 
December failures numbered 1,086 


with liabilities of $13,309,000, compared 


FAILURES BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


(The Vertical Scale is Logarithmic) 






with 1,024 in November with liabilities 
of $16,572,000. The seeming increase, 











however, is resolved into a decrease by 
an adjustment for the additional num- 
ber of working days in December. The 


insolvency index dropped from 61.9 in 
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FAILURES BY SIZE OF LIABILITIES 


(The Vertical Scale is Logarithmic) 
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November to 58.0 in December, and 
when adjusted for seasonal variation 
fell 2.1 points, from 59.5 to 57.4. A year 
ago the unadjusted index was 65.0 and 
the adjusted index 64.3. 

On a daily basis, manufacturing, re- 











tail, and construction failures were 
down in December, wholesale failures 
showed no change from November, 
and commercial service failures in- 
creased slightly. All manufacturing 
lines but foods and textiles shared in 
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Yearty Torats aNp DEcEMBER, 1940 AND 1939 
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thousands of dollars) 























_ NuMBER—————_ LIABILITIES 
Year Year Dec. Dec. Year Year Dee. Dec. 
194 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
Torat Unirep STATES.......... 1 19 14,768 1,086 1,153 166,684 182,520 13,399 13,243 
MANUFACTURING (total). ere tare gig 200 239 67,535 715,152 5,995 5,129 
Foods eT e ree ee ere 5607 636 42 37. - B4027 19,933 2,414 1,481 
(Po a ss 668 53 63 10,382 11,615 797 g6y 
Forest Products ' 269 235 15 16 5,778 5,463 218 167 
Paper, Printing, and Publishing 226 252 11 24 5,638 4,170 259 310 
Chemicals and Drugs 13 105 15 9 2,821 1,200 498 78 
Fuels 2... ; seis coh 72 60 7 6 9,169 5,390 156 304 
Leather and Leather Products 101 125 9 4 1,962 4,021 154 26 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products 56 81 3 7 2,070 1,999 422 279 
Iron and Steel 119 137 7 16 3,136 3,914 718 162 
RRCHIETY Foo eon itch ac and mieiSs 127 159 6 14 3,039 ©—- 6,204 72 859 
Transportation Equipment. 48 39 I 3 3,322 1273 15 168 
CAR CO. ne ch a ee 321 422 31 40 5,441 5,97' 272 326 
WHOLESALE TRADE (total)...... 1,316 1,534 102 108 20,405 23,942 1,576 1,320 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries O7 571 44 2h 7,651 9,280 S14 406 
Clothing and Furnishings Sh 95 4 6 1,119 1,039 58 46 
Dry Goods and Textiles : 50 66 8 3 582 981 27 17 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials, H’ware 111 131 6 15 2,785 2,837 197 246 
Chemicals and Drugs 53 67 5 = 498 882 29 40 
Fuels . hl Sieve 34 29 3 I 687 656 137 10 
Automotive Products. . 67 82 10 7 go2 969 80 92 
Supply Houses Meare tata 90 114 5 7 | 1,148 5237 38 63 
All Other.. . Dt eee 338 380 i7 2¢ 5,033 6,060 196 400 
RETAIL TraveE (total).......... 8,329 9,050 679 69 57,329 67,378 4,03¢ 4,94( 
Foods .. Barc eeeute te Saeuare ee 2.293 2,555 212 21§ 11,329 12,748 860 1,284 
Farm Supplies, General Stores 236 294 2 26 1,772 2,100 125 144 
General Merchandise 67 394 19 23 3,284 3,948 150 160 
Apparel . -» 1,586 1,890 110 128 §=610,641 13,585 641 876 
Furniture, Househ’d Furnishings 518 551 38 33 4,768 5,014 269 269 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials, H'ware 430 430 51 22 4,270 5.260 401 258 
Automotive Products. 603 623 43 49 4,779 6,085 325 217 
Restaurants . 1,209 1,229 99 I12 9,579 9,324 787 =61,129 
TRE x Ges chavo Sd aewieoe bo 518 539 55 45 3,528 3349 307 240 
All Other. 169 545 32 37 3,379 4.965 165 3623 
ConstrucTIon (total).......... 760 646 57 59 13,311 11,031 1,043 1,094 
General Contractors 142 85 10 24 3,659 2,671 282 582 
Carpenters and Builders 131 161 18 7 2,706 3,613 436 56 
Building Sub-contractors...... 453 379 27 26 4,941 33973 257 232 
Other Contractors.......... 34 21 2 2 2,005 774 68 224 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE (total) 593 619 48 54 8,054 9,017 665 760 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors. ... 133 127 16 9 1,219 1,247 103 68 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc... .. 157 144 9 14 2,400 2,302 254 197 
JS CS ee eae 38 43 3 4 1,307 2,119 60 73 
Laundries . 55 64 6 7 965 1,261 144 248 
eS a eee 32 33 3 3 405 216 44 16 
PRNMMRET Soo iss ea isse oh agile 178 208 II 20 1,758 1,872 60 158 
[ 44] 
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the decline, and in retail trade, failures 
were down in all lines but apparel, 
hardware, and drugs. 

Substantial failures numbered bo, 
compared with 62 in November, this 
increase representing on a daily basis 
14 per cent. Large failures with debts 
of $100,000 or more dropped from 19 
to16. A year before there were 59 sub- 
stantial failures and 18 large ones. 

Apparently the reaction in December 
to expanding business was less_pro- 
nounced in the large cities than in the 
balance of the country. Within the 25 
largest cities failure increases were re- 
ported in several instances, and the 
total for the group as a whole showed 
little change from November, whereas 
in the sections outside the largest cities 
failures declined 12 per cent. Accom- 
panying this situation was a geographi- 
cal distribution of increasing failures in 
the Eastern districts of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Richmond, 
and decreasing failures in the rest of 
the country. 


Canadian Failures 


Canadian failures in 1940 reversed a 
previous two-year increase with an 11 
per cent decrease. They totalled 1,158 
with liabilities of $9,578,000, compared 
with 1,299 in 1939 with liabilities of 
$1 1,635,000. 

The trend of reported failures during 
the year was an irregular decline from 
January through September, followed 
by increases in the last three months of 
the year. 

Most of the Provinces reported de- 
creasing numbers of failures during 
1940, but Saskatchewan followed a 1939 
increase with a further increase in 1940, 
although liabilities dropped. Manufac- 
turing led the decline with a 16 per cent 
decrease, followed by retail trade with 
an 11 per cent drop. As in the United 
States, construction failures showed an 
increase Over 1939. 

December failures numbered 95 with 
debts of $656,000. This was a slight in- 
crease over the g2 in November, but a 
21 per cent drop from December of 
last year. 
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LJINISIONS 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East Central 
South Central 
West Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Total U. § 
New York City 
Outsidk 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 


Total 





Buff 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 


Richmond 
Atlanta 

New Orleans 
Chicago 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
Louisvill« 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

Dallas 
Houston 

San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattl< 


Total 22 Cities 
New York 
Tota! 23 Cities 
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Building Permit Values—215 Cities 





December December Change November Change 
1440 1939 Per Cent 1940 Per Cent 
$5,982,262 $3,917,272 + 52.7 $6,583,816 — 91 
24,534,988 15,831,024 + 31.9 27,242,687 — 8.8 
10,579,853 9,220,943 + 14.7 14,063,289 — 24.8 
28,480,684 14,512,085 + 96.3 22,801,087 + 24.9 
14,279,727 8,485,093 + 68.3 10,020,001 + 42.5 
355445497 5,850,236 — 39.4 4,285,521 — 17.3 
1,943,985 1,711,989 + 13.6 2,015,084 — 3.5 
23,905,580 14,108,003 + 69.4 15,528,172 + 54.0 
$113,551,576 $76,636,645 9 + 48.2 $102,539,657, + 10.7 
$14,600,084 $13,390,384 + 9.0 $20,417,386 — 28.5 
$98 951,492 $63,246,261 + 56.5 $82,122,271 + 20.5 
Bank Clearings—23 U. S. Cities 
(Millions of dollars) 
————Monthly ——______ c——— Daily Average————~ 
104 1939 1938 1940 1939 1935 
24,140 23,383 21,979 928.5 935-3 879.1 
20,641 19,885 17,735 897.4 903.8 806.2 
23,833 25,192 22,996 916.7 933.0 851.7 
23,587 21,931 21,838 907.2 879.2 839.9 
24,361 22,274 20,324 936.9 860.5 813.0 
21,838 23,202 24,124 873.5 892.8 927.8 
22,939 21,576 21,799 882.3 863.1 872.0 
21,046 22,752 19,890 779.5 843.8 736.7 
21,083 24,015 21,924 878.5 960.6 877.0 
25,289 22,469 24,208 972.7 898.8 968.3 
25,224 22,807 21,819 1,096.7 991.6 948.6 
27,862 26,827 27.905 1,114.5 1,073.1 1,073.3 
281,843 276,503 266,541 932. 919.6 $82.8 


Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 


(Thousands of dollars) 


December 
1940 

1,163,475 

2,131,000 
168,053 
725,155 
577,951 
304,851 
415,348 


201,407 
3541,696 
667, 100 
467,555 
192,864 


327,239 
460, 392 
149,479 
276,209 
236,544 
720,176 
166,630 


195 907 


11,665,922 
16,195,350 
27,862,272 


December 
1939 

1,101,118 

1,901,000 


164,641 


10,830,622 
15,996,090 
26,826,712 
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Pats a 


November 


€ 194 
5.7 1,119,719 
12.1 1,889,000 
5.8 161,548 
9.7 629,019 
[1.2 519,344 
8.5 287,598 
17.7 381,306 
4.0 211,668 
23.5 319,000 
0.8 199,584 
4.9 1,448,545 
29.2 627,577 
7.0 22,387 
11.1 174,941 
0.4 325,428 
4.6 429,200 
5.8 138,555 
0.8 271,356 
2.3 233,529 
5.0 671,943 
17.5 164,685 
19.0 185,367 
rey 10,811,299 
1.3 14,413,037 
3.9 25,224,336 


pear in *‘Dun’s Stavistica, Review” 





SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN'S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures 


Dun & Bradstreet 


Wholesale Food Price Index 


The index represents the sum total of the 
wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 
ties in general use. 





WEEKS 194 1940 1939 1938 
Jan. 28 $2.54 $2.35 $2.30 $2.47 
Jan. 21 2.52 2.34 2.30 2.51 
Jan. 14 2.51 235 231 2.53 
Jan. 7 2.50 2.34 2.33 2.53 

14g4o 1939 1935 1937 

Dec. 31 92.48 $2.34 $2.33 $2.53 

Dec. 24 2.48 2.33 2.35 2.56 

Dec. 27 2.48 2.34 2.34 2.63 

Dec. 10 2.49 2.32 2.38 2.65 
HTicit Low 

1941 $2.54 Jan. 28 $2.50 Jan. 7 
1940.. $2.49 Dec. 10 $2.18 June 18 
1939.. $2.46 Sept. 19 $2.13 Aug. 15 

Dun © Bradstreet 
Daily Wholesale Price Index 
30 Basic Commodities 
(1930-1932 = 100) 
1941 ————1940 
Jan Dec. Nov Oct 

I “ t 120.19 118.39 
2 124.89 124.02 120.25 118.57 
3 124.60 124.07 4 118.34 
4 124.59 124.21 120.75 118.35 
5 t 124.23 118.91 
6 124.93 123.71 1320.74 1 
7 124.2. 123.78 121.54 119.04 
8 124.54 1+ 121.96 118.82 
9 125.21 123.89 122.19 118.91 
10 525.33 124.23 1 119.20 
II 124.86 124.20 *.. 119.44 
12 t 123.90 122.29 * 

13 123.98 123.95 122.47 fT 
14 124.06 123.49 122.98 119.69 
15 124.94 1 122.67 120.10 
16 125.05 123.31 123.05 119.87 
17 124.67 123.29 + 120.21 
18 124.57 123.26 123.09 120.27 
19 + 123.30 123.22 120.36 
20 124.55 123.57 322.87 1 
21 24.03 123.73 * 120.30 
22 124.31 + 123.65 120.95 
23 124.17 123.17 123.74 121.47 
24 124.79 123.60 + 121.38 
25 24.65 * 123.87 120.98 
26 t 123.49 123.97 120.43 
Po 5 124.05 124.54 124. t 
28 123.72 124.65 124. 2 120.29 
29 t 124.32 120.05 
30 : 124.74 124.1 120.22 
31 : 124.84 120.43 
+ Sunday. * Markets closed. 

Hicu Low 
1941 125.21 Jan. 9 123.72 Jan. 28 
1940.. 124.84 Dec. 31 112.42 Aug. 19 
1939.. 124.19 Dec. 18  ro1.40 July 24 
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WHAT’S NEW 


Chronoscope—Splitting one second 
1,000 ways and measuring from one to 
200 of these milliseconds is the double 
accomplishment of a new measuring 
device called a chronoscope. Errors in 
measurement are less than 1 per cent. 

The Research Division of Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., developed the chronoscope for 
use in ballistic studies. However, it’s 
said that any industrial or scientific 
operation can be clocked if electrical 
impulses are obtainable at the begin- 
ning and end of the event. 

Measurement is read in the swing of 
A switch con- 
trols selection of five divisions of time, 


a needle across a scale. 
10, 20, 50, 100, and 200 milliseconds. 


Quint—Some alert toy maker should 
have a good item if he can reproduce 
the new Seagrave “Quint,” a five-in- 
ene fire engine which swarms with 
fire-fighting devices. These features 
include a 65-foot aerial ladder, service 
ladders, a quadruple pumping engine, 
a triple pumping engine, and facilities 
for use as a booster and hose car. 

This machine has been on the mar- 
ket for about one year. Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., owns one and so does Rolla, Mo. 
The Seagrave Corporation, Columbus, 
Ohio, has also been building a Quint 
for Miami, Fla. 

Not unmindful of the problem of 
cperating fire engines in a bombed city 
during blackouts, Seagrave is experi- 
menting with a small, portable pump- 
ing unit. It has a gasoline engine and, 
reverting to the style of 100 years ago, 
Fire Encine—The Seagrave Corporation’s 
Quint: twelve cylinders, 1,000 gallons a minute. 
Mounted on top, a 65-foot extension ladder; 
racked just below, service ladders to be placed 
hy hand; spooled under these, the hose. The 
Ouint has the power for several pumping needs. 

F 


HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


AS OBSERVED BY THE 
during blackouts would be pulled over 


débris by hand or by another vehicle. 


Shelter—The American style in 
family air raid shelters, as built by a 
Quincy, Mass., firm, is strictly utili- 
tarian. The shelter looks like a four- 
cornered steel wigwam with a metal 
cap ontop. It is portable, of reinforced 
steel plates 3/16 to -inch thick. Dad 
can set one up in the garden while the 
children wrangle over who'll sleep next 
to the door. 

Brooks-Skinner Company manufac- 
tures shelters to accommodate from five 
to fifty persons. If you’re in the mar- 
ket for a small shelter, 6-feet square at 
the base, the price is $110 f.0.b. factory, 
Quincy. It will hold five; and if you 
paste some magazine covers on the 
walls and put a curtain on the door, 
will be quite cozy. 


Accidents—Deaths from  occupa- 
tional accidents were 3 per cent less in 
1939 than in 1938. The national total 
Was 15,500, smallest since 1932 and 
1933. The non-fatal injury total for 
1939 was also about 3 per cent under 
1939. 

These figures, analyzed according to 
recommendations of the American 
Standards Association, appear in a 
small booklet called Accident Facts, 
1940 edition. Copies are sold for 50 
cents by the National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Ill. It has statistics classifying 
accidents, by cause, time, age group, 
and locality. 

America’s seven biggest killers in 

Sicns—On Pennsylvania's super-highway, slide 

rules decided where the signs should go. Driv- 

ing speed, time for understanding a sign, time 
needed to make a decision, and time for decel- 


eration were all calculated. Findings of a traffic 
survey determined the lettering to be used. 


AGENCY’S 








REPORTERS 
order are given as heart disease, can- 
cer, nephritis, cerebral hemorrhage, 
accidents, pneumonia, and_tubercu- ‘ 


losis. The total for accidents is 93,000 
persons (approximation based on 
Federal, State, and city reports). This 
is 800 less than in 1938. Injuries hit 
8,800,000 persons; and altogether the 

total direct cost of such mishaps and ; 
tragedies was $3,300,000,000. For every 

ten workers killed in occupational acci- 
dents, there were 16 workers killed in 
off-the-job accidents. 


Heating—First used for health pur- ‘ 
poses, infra-red ray lamps are finding 
increased service in heating and drying 
industrial products. The rays warm 


the interior of a finish as well as the 
surface. This is sometimes expressed 
as heating “from the inside out.” ‘ 
Developed for industrial uses in the 
(Continued on page 50) 
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@ Management executives in this day of haste need, more | 
than ever before, the proved advantages of Kardex visible Send for FRE E facts 









sens of business control. In Procurement, Inventory, Pro- Ask your secretary to fill in the coupon below. See 
uction, Accounting, Personnel and Sales there is no sub- how hundreds of American business executives get 
stitute for the speed, accuracy and Graph-A-Matic signal completely summarized pictures of their business in al- 
features of Kardex. They permit executives to get the “big most incredibly short order. 





picture” of their operations without missing important de- pane enn nn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn enn nee n ene n ene e---- 
tails—without spending hours checking voluminous reports 7 age alma 

—without time-killing clerical supervision or overtime—yes, Buffalo, N. Y 

and without the fear that vital facts will be overlooked. 
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’ 
' 
1! Send me proof, without obligation, of how Kardex ! 
' will keep the heart of my business healthy. I’m , 
' particularly interested in: [] Procurement [] In- ! 
' ventory [] Production [] Accounting [) Personnel : 
' [) Sales. 1 
' t 
1 ' 
1! 
' 
t 
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PREPAREDNESS IS THE PRICE OF SECURITY 
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. IRM ITLITT IE locse-teat Devices... Ph hic Records Equipment ... and other Precision Products including the i Saeed MEA Wy SAUL toes She ty JY be Sa Sle : 
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ALLDATA LILA (eee: Remington Rand Qual Close-Shaver—Deaters, Sales and Service Offices in 517 Cities : ‘ 
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Radio Answers the Cal 





of ‘Total Defense 


Wien characteristic speed, radio today is 
responding to the call of national defense. 
Enrolled to serve the public interest and 
fortify the Nation’s invisible life-lines of 
communication are: Research, Engineer- 
ing, Manufacturing, Broadcasting, Inter- 
national Circuits, Ship-and-Shore Stations. 
In 1919 the Radio Corporation of America 


was organized as an American-owned, 


RCA CALLS THE ROLL OF ITS 


WORLD-WIDE COMMUNICATIONS 
Vital to defense and commerce, RCA operates 24-hour 
direct communication service to 43 countries. This service 
avoids the censorship, errors, and delays which might 
occur at relay points. The Nation is protected against the 
loss of overseas communications through the cutting of 
submarine cables in war-time. Supplementing these globe- 
girdling channels, RCA operates a domestic radiotelegraph 


system that links 12 key cities in the United States, 





American-controlled radiocompany. RCA 
has established a world-wide communica- 
tions system, independent of all foreign 
interests, and has pioneered in the creation 
and development of a new art and a new 
industry. ‘Today, each of its services is 
equipped and ready for action in the first 
line of America’s total defense on land, sea, 


and in the air. 


SERVICES TO THE NATION: 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS 
Life and property at sea are guarded by modern radio 
coastal stations and radio-equipped ships. Eighteen hun- 
dred American ships are equipped with RCA apparatus. 
The shore-lines of the United States are fringed with 
radio beacon transmitters to guide the fleet and shipping 
in American waters. American ships do not have to depend 
upon foreign-controlled means of communication to send 


messages home. 
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F RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC, 


BROADCASTING 


RCA pioneered in establishing the first coast-to-coast 
network of broadcasting. The National Broadcasting 
Company. formed in 1926, today serves an American 
radio audience through 50,000,000 receiving sets. NBC 
provides these listeners with serious and popular music, 
news and information, drama and education, public 
forums and religious services. Under the American sys- 
tem of broadcasting, the finest and most extensive variety 
of programs to be had anywhere in the world is free to 
the listening public. The richest man cannot buy what the 
poorest man gets free by radio. 

The broadcasting service of NBC is also maintained 
internationally, by short wave, and helps to strengthen 
good-will and cultural and economic relations between 
the Americas, and with other parts of the world. 

An informed public opinion, promoted by a free press 
anda free system of broadcasting, is an important national 


asset in total defense. 


MANUFACTURING 


The RCA Manufacturing Company operates five large 
plants, strategically located at Camden and Harrison, N. J., 
Indianapolis and Bloomington, Ind., and Hollywood, Calif. 
Within the year the company has invested millions of 
dollars in expansion to facilitate production and rapid 
filling of orders from the Army and Navy. Machinery is 
geared for national defense in addition to providing for 


normal requirements of the public. 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 
Through science and research, the RCA Laboratories are 
enrolled in national defense. Research in electronics, wave 
propagation, television, facsimile, acoustics, optics, and 
in other fields has opened new services and extended the 
scope of existing services, both commercial and military. 

No longer must an aviator “‘just look to the ground” to 
find his way to a target or to his base. He may fly and land 


“blind” by radio. The electron microscope, a product of 


RCA Laboratories, is a new means to help protect the 
national welfare as it opens new horizons for bacteriologist, 
chemist, physicist and industrialist. In these and many 
other ways, peace-time radio research has built new 
bulwarks of defense for our Nation. 


INVENTIONS AND THEIR USE 


RCA licenses many manufacturers to use its inventions 
and patents. By making them widely available, RCA has 
helped to create an industry as well as an art. 

Through this licensing policy the radio industry has 
access to results of the research of RCA Laboratories. In 
this way. competition has been stimulated, and numerous 


sources of supply opened to the publicand the Government. 


TRAINING 


More than 1,100 students are enrolled in the completely 
equipped schools of the RCA Institutes, Inc., in New York 
and Chicago. From this enrollment and from graduates 
of the Institutes, the United States can enlist the services 
of trained men in all branches of radio, from ship operators 
to service men. Scientists and engineers associated with 
RCA present and publish hundreds of scientific papers 
each year as aids to others interested in radio. For those 
who follow technical developments of the art, RCA 
Review, a quarterly journal, prints the latest scientific 


reports on progress in radio. 


EMPLOYEES 


Labor relations between RCA and its employees are 
excellent. Employment in the RCA organization in 1940 
increased from 22,000 to 27,000 employees. Principal 
officers and many employees of RCA are members of the 
Army and Navy Reserves. 

For 21 years the pioneering efforts and services of 
RCA have safeguarded American preeminence in radio. 
RCA continues to serve the public interest and is 
fully prepared and ready to carry on in the first 
line of total defense! 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RADIO CITY : 


NEW YORK 


The Services of RCA: 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
R. C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
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RCA LABORATORIES 
RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 














WHAT CAN YOU DO 
TO HELP EMPLOYES 
WHO NEED LOANS? 


RODUCTION suffers when debt worries 

lower the morale of a good employe. It’s 
important to you, as well as to him, that he be 
able to borrow for emergencies. From the com- 
pany? That’s one solution to the problem of 
employe loans. But many companies have 
neither the experience nor the resources to 
make personal loans on a broad scale. In some 
plants, the employes, often with the help of a 
company executive, operate their own credit 
unions. 


Why we have Small Loan Laws 


But there are literally millions of workers to 
whom neither of these loan sources is available. 
These men and women must borrow elsewhere. 
That is the reason for the Small Loan Laws 
passed by most industrial states. These laws 
make possible the operation of the modern fam- 
ily finance company like Household Finance. 


How workers can borrow 


At Household Finance working men and women 
can borrow $20 to $300 without endorsers or 
bankable security. No wage assignment is taken. 
The simple transaction is regulated by law in 
the interest of the borrower. A monthly install- 
ment plan helps the borrower to repay out of 
income and without strain. 

The table below shows some typical loans 
and payment plans. The borrower may choose 
the payment plan which best fits his own needs 
and income. Installments include charges at the 


rate of 214% per month (less in many terri- 
tories). These charges are substantially below 


the maximum allowed by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 


| WHAT BORROWER GETS _ 


rnmortet t= 


























WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY | 

6 12 16 20 =: 

paymts | paymts| paymts| paymts | paymts 

$ 20 |S 10.38 |S 3.63 |$ 1.95 : 

50 25.94 9.08 4.87 i 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 45.38 19.15 | 16.04 

300 155.65 | 54.46 22.98 | 19.24 3 














Above payments figured at 234% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to = 
local conditions, rates sterenere tet slightly. 









We believe that families should avoid unnec- 
essary borrowing. Better management of fam- 
ily funds alone can solve many money problems. 
Through personal contact and practical book- 
lets on buying and budgeting, our staff of home 
economists strives to make consumers wiser | 
managers and better buyers. Many schools use 
these Household publications as texts. 





If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
vited to send the coupon for further informa- 
tion. You will be under no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE | 


oration 
ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 

PP PPC eC TT TEE EE i i 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. DR-2 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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OPHTHALMOGRAPH—41 top, how the eye movements of a good reader appear to the 
ophthalmograph, developed by the American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 


Below, the graph of a poor reader, 


(Continued from page 46) 

past two or three years, the ray lamps 
were soon applied to drying automobile 
body finishes. They also dry trans- 
former cores, printing ink, labels on 
sausage casings, and glue on envelope 
flaps. In laboratories of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, IIl., 
other new possibilities are being 
studied. The utility uses a field demon- 
stration kit for outside tests. 

One lamp manufacturing company 
which has introduced the infra-red item 
into its line is C. M. Hall Lamp Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Their product is a sealed 
beam Thermalamp. 
are the curing of sheet rubber in two 
minutes instead of two hours and pres- 


Among its uses 


ervation of orchards from late frosts. 


Visualizer—For mass education and 
training in typing, the Trans-Lux Cor- 
poration, New York, has produced a 
machine called the Visualizer. Adapted 
from the teletype tape projectors used 
in stock brokers’ offices, it reproduces 
on a screen two lines of copy previously 
written or typed on a Cellophane roll 
514 inches wide. 

A special ink is used for marking the 
Cellophane. Speed with which a lesson 
moves up the screen can be controlled. 
The educational value of the Visualizer 
was suggested by a Buffalo advertising 


man, H. Tyler Kay. 


Palm Beach—Unusual among the 
nation’s banks is The First National 
Bank, Palm Beach, Fla.; unusual for 
some of its services, unusual for its 1940 
report—cover photograph in color. 

On finance, the report gives 1933- 
1940 tables which show growth of the 





Good adult readers average 


350 words a minute. 


bank’s deposits; growth of its loans, 
discounts, and mortgages; of net earn- 
ings per share, and book value of stock 
per share. The capital structure of 
1936 is compared with that of 194, 
Loans and discounts are classified as to 
kind of collateral, amount, percentage 
of the total, and percentage of total re- 
sources. Tables show the amount of 
automobile and personal loans out- 
standing, amount repaid, the average 
loan size, total number of loans, and 
number outstanding. 

In a statement of condition, the bank 
outlines the basis for valuation of its 
notes, bonds, and mortgages. It says 
that none of these bond investments or 
first mortgages is in default. 

Services described in the annual re- 
port include use by customers of the 
statistical information and data which 
influence the bank’s trust and bond 
portfolios. An automatic talking ma- 
chine gives Palm Beach telephone users 
the time and a sales talk. The bank 
maintains a storage warehouse, free 
parking space for patrons, and an audi- 
torium for use by clubs. 

Also, there is a woman’s department, 

SrrippeER—For fast production of stripped 


wires, Ideal Commutator Dresser Com- 
pany, Sycamore, Ill., has an insulation 


cutter with two electrically headed blades. 
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Our Government, industrial, financial, labor and educational leaders 


1udi- 


are making comprehensive plans for greater progress in the prepared- 
aia ness program of the United States. 

Collectively, and as individuals, it is our duty to THINK, TALK, 
od and ACT constructively in doing our part so that greater speed may 


be made in the advancement and strengthening of our country. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Security 


and Profit 
for 


Industry in 


INDIANA 


@ TODAY, as never before, a 
combination of markets, materials, and 
safe, secure location, is vital to manufac- 
turers. Indiana’s interior location com- 
bines all of these requisites in maximum 
degree. And, within Indiana’s borders 
you will find friendly, co-operative la- 
bor, low taxes, excellent transportation 
facilities and many other unusual ad- 


vantages. 





Within this circular area, wholly, or in 
part, are 36 of the Nation’s 48 states. 
These 36 states represent a very high 
percentage of the country’s markets 
and materials—all quickly accessible to 
Indiana manufacturers. 


MARKETS (°% of the U. S. total) 


a ee 90% 
Personal Income Tax Returns. .86% 
Native White Families........88% 
Total Wealth................88% 
Passenger Cars............ 84% 
Commercial Cars........... 83% 
PS NOE. 55:50 1c an voce een 86% 
SEF ere 90% 
Bank Savings Deposits........88% 


MATERIALS (% of the U. S. total) 






Value of Mfd. Products... .. 91% 
Mineral Products............ 77% 
eee 88% 
RN ic-cieknigh sb. cwe ssa an 
RR SE eee 94% 
Manufactured Gas.......... 95% 
EEE 
Electrical Horsepower. ...... 82% 
Petroleum Industry.......... 83% 
Wheat Production........... 81% 
Corn Production............% 99% 
Cotton Production........... 93% 


20-PAGE BOOKLET 
Our Industrial Data Book is 
yours for the asking. It gives 
full details of Indiana’s many 
te for it. All 
ee inquiries confidential. 

pres ing i 

DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 
D-522 Board of Trade Building © Indianapolis 
J. H. Albershardt, Director 


| advantages. Wr 
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headed by a female financial counselor; 
a chartreuse and silver powder room; 
and a travel bureau which will obtain 
tickets to amusements. 

The annual report describes office 
machines acquired in 1940, tells of a 
survey by a bank analyst, and of the 
central filing, the employee welfare 
program, membership in bank associa- 
tions, study of newspapers and maga- 
Em- 
ployees promoted during 1940 are 
named, 


zines for new business ideas. 


Chromite—One of the raw ma- 
terials used in some alloys is chromite, 
a source of chromium. It is imported 
from Southern Rhodesia, the Philip- 
pines, and Cuba. The United States 
has substantial deposits, but they’re of 
a low or medium grade, impractical to 
extract. 

In Oregon, however, there’s a chem- 
ist named Joseph Schulein who has 
convinced that State’s Department of 
Geology and Mineral Industries that he 
has a practical method for extracting 
the metal from American ores. He has 
been working on it since 1938, under 
the eye of Oregon college chemistry 


TRANSITION—From ordinary steam locomotive to streamliner. 


departments. He patented the method 
last year and is being subsidized in 
pilot work by an Eastern company. 

To many a chemist, Schulein’s proc- 
ess would at first seem unorthodox, for 
the metal is deposited trom a cold 
aqueous solution. The usual way is 
to reduce chromium from high-grade 
ores in an electric furnace. The new 
method gets the chromium into solu- 
tion without the use of temperature, 
by means of a reagent. The chromium 
in solution as a sulphate is then filtered 
and treated by various simple labora- 
tory methods. 

Two products result. One can be 
sold as a paint pigment, a ferric hydrate 
or ferric oxide. The other is 99.9 per 
cent metallic chromium, obtained from 
the chrome salt solution by orthodox 
electrolysis. 


Suburban—In the Baltimore, Md, 
suburb of Waverly, real estate values 
were on the down grade several years 
ago. Residents blamed it on the de- 
pression rather than on approach of 
adjacent slum areas, antiquated traffic 
and residential facilities. To keep the 
area from sinking toward slum status, 


The South Louisville 


shops of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company dressed up numbers 277 and 
295 to pull two streamlined, all-coach passenger trains which use L. & N. tracks 
during part of a Chicago to Miami run. 


L. & N. evolved the design for looks. 
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No LONGER need we stick the neck out 
while sipping a soda, thanks to Stone 
Straw Corp., Washington, D.C., who make 
these Bentubes from Celluloid’s Lumarith. 


the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
set up a neighborhood conservation 
project. 

The section and its residents were 
surveyed and a detailed plan drawn for 
freshening up Waverly’s appearance. 
It included building playgrounds and 
cutting new streets. 

Since publication of a report on this 
project, a Waverly Conservation 
League of 400 dues-paying members 
has been organized to act on it. “For 
sale” signs have been reduced about 50 
per cent, “for rent” signs 80 per cent. 
HOLC collections and sales of property 
acquired are ahead of the State average 
and the four-State region average, al- 
though previously they were below 


‘ both. 


Revere— There is no Nobel Prize or 
Modern Pioneer award for laboring 
men working with their hands in a 
shop or factory; but since early January 
: the Revere Award has furnished an 
equivalent. It is given for suggestions 
for useful new devices and methods 
which will speed up production. 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorpo- 


rated, New York City, sponsors the 
award. Only directly productive work- 
E ers in the metal working industry can 
‘ receive it. First prize is $5,000, second 
: prize $2,500, third $1,000. Six minor 
: awards amount to $250 each. 


A five-man committee (representa- 
tives from the army, navy, a scientific 





college, labor, and the sponsoring com- 
pany) has been set up in Washington, 
D. C., as judges. Entries remain the 
property of the persons who submit 
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Over 1700 CBS people team up to bring you the latest news, entertainment .. 
Frank Stanton, Director of Research, marshalls radio facts and figures—pours data, 
detail, statistics into his Ediphone to keep his mind free for analyses, execu- 
tive matters—“And in these times I keep an Ediphone at home,” he says. 

















Foreign News Reporter Gladys Kopf, 
translates a recorded flash from 
Vichy. European broadcasts are 
OE « rr : 

rl waxed” on Ediphone records, 
translated, typed. CBS news files 
| are a by-word for accuracy among 
| tadio and newspaper men. 


Ediphone Room. “Nerve center” in 
the traffic of written material. 
These girls clear the work of ex- 
ecutives, reporters, writers, etc., 
help make CBS the alert, smooth- 
running organization it js. 












Henry B. Kranz “eavesdrops” on Berlin while special Ediphones record each word. 
Should some big event break, the translated news is flashed to CBS’s 122 affiliated 
stations. (Speed and efficiency are yours too, with an Ediphone.) 
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“Ask-it Basket” 





Ed. East “writes” 
on a new desk Ediphone. “You 


NEw 
, Talk FLA SH/ 
have to record ideas immediately Th Voz - é 
in my business,” says this famous ia vant 60 mp; tk a 
radio master of ceremonies. “I'd "€ time 7 > toor 
be lost without an Ediphone.” 4Y it to th * day execy, 
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* BANK * 
DIRECTORS 


and DEFENSE 
* * 


That the bank director occupies a key 
position in the program of national de- 
fense is a fact which, as yet, has not been 
generally realized. At no time in history 
has he been so important. 











The bank director's course is clear. He 
| is a man of practical affairs. He knows 
his own line of business. He knows some- 
thing about related lines. He is in touch 
with men and companies beyond the range 
of the bank’s contacts. He can see oppor- 
tunities for industrial defense efforts under 
bankable contracts. 

He is in an excellent position to coordinate 
the production and financial requirements of 
industry with the bank’s facilities. 

In this connection, the brochure of our BANK 
DIVISION is of immediate interest. Send for 
it now—without obligation. 








| CONSULTANTS 











MANAGEMENT 





CORRIGAN, OSBURNE & WELLS, Inc. | 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City | 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


San Francisco 











Every seated em- 

loyee in your 
oe should 
do his work bet- 
ter, yet with less 
wasted effort, 
after you have 
used Domore 
Educational Seat- 
ing Service. Re- 
sults in organiza- 
tions of all sizes 
are amazing. 


EXPERT POSTURE INSTRUCT ION 


Your employees are given complete 
posture instruction. Theyare seated 
in chairs which are specially de- 
signed for the work to be done. 
The Domore Posture Specialist 
then individually adjusts chairs to 
achieve best results. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 
ty a on Posture Seating by 

R. Garner, eminent Physi- 
aod and Posture Specialist, will be 
sent without cost or obligation. 
Write today. 

Licensed by Posture Research Corp. 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, 
INC., 215 Franklin Street 
ELKHART, INDIANA 





DO/MORE POSTURE SERVICE 
FOR SEATED OCCUPATIONS 








Write 


FOR FREE 





BOOK 


DO/MORE &3”’ 




















PuriFiER—Operating on the principle of 
a gas mask, coconut carbon in Dorex odor 
adsorbers combs smells from the air. 


them and no steps concerned with an 
entry are taken without personal con- 
sent from the owner. 

Two sets of forms and envelopes are 
furnished for use in submitting ideas. 
One is blue and asks information to 
show whether or not the entrant is 
cligible for the contest. The other is 
white and contains the actual entry. If 
information in the blue envelope dis- 
closes the entrant is not eligible for an 
award, his entry in the sealed white 
envelope is returned. The contest closes 
April 30, and winners will be an- 
nounced June 1. 


Watchman—To guard property, 
check watchmen on their appointed 
rounds, and furnish an automatic warn- 
ing if a tour station should be neglected, 
a watchman’s tour system with a special 
kind of key has been introduced within 
the past year. The key changes to a 
new combination after insertion in each 
station. The combination will 
operate only in the next tour station. 
If the plant has more than one tour, the 
key 
other. 

The system in which the key is used 
may be elaborate or it may consist 
merely of beginning and end stations 


new 


won't operate a station on any 


| and intermediate, non-electrified sta- 


tions. There are two checks on the 
watchman. A counting device in the 
key shows the total number of stations 
visited and the key combination will 
only work in one lock—that which is 
visited next. 

plants, the watchman’s 
can in- 


to be 

For larger 
tour system, fully electrified, 
clude a time recording tape in a central 
office, a telephone jack at each station 
for emergency communication, and a 
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Dudley Lock 
make the 


delayed alarm signal. 
Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 
system. 


Dorex—Purifying the air of rooms 
or buildings by removing odors is the 
job of a device called Dorex. It oper- 
ates on the principle of a gas mask. 
Contaminated air is drawn through a 
bed of specially processed, activated 
coconut shell carbon. This has an af- 
finity for gases and vapors. The carbon 
adsorbs, or, more simply, extracts and 
holds the vapors in a condensed state. 
It will hold 20 per cent of its own 
weight in gases and vapors. 

Dorex odor adsorbers are used 
problems of air intake, exhaust, or re- 
circulation. W. B. Connor Engineer- 
ing Corporation, New York City, make 
and service them. The adsorbers are 
being used in air conditioning systems 
to permit recirculation of the maximum 
amount of already conditioned air, thus 
reducing the load on the conditioning 
equipment. 


Lunch Cart—At three plants of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation in 
Paterson, N. J., eleven mobile lunch 
counters were installed last Fall. They 
supply workers at machines with hot 
food, beverages, sandwiches, and des- 
serts. Each conveyor averages 55,000 
sales a month. 

Made of stainless steel and sheet 
aluminum, and equipped with pneu- 
matic tires, industrial food service con- 
veyors are an adaptation of models 
familiar to hospital patients. A Toledo, 
Ohio, firm, the Swartzbaugh Manufac- 
turing Company, makes them. Recent 
industrial orders have come from 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation plants in 
three cities, Douglas Aircraft in Santa 
Monica, Cal., Northern Pump Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., and Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Swartzbaugh’s de-luxe lunch wagons 
boast warming tables, refrigeration, 
plate glass display counters, cold drinks 
and hot coffee. 


Clock—If the example on the Frank- 
lin Savings Bank in New York City is 
widely imitated, clocks will find this a 
dizzy time too. The bank has what is 
believed to be the only revolving clock 
in the world. Since it was put up, five 
or six other banks and business houses 
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Turns—Twice a minute this half-ton 
clock revolves, showing first its face, 
then a bust of Franklin carved on glass. 


have told The Franklin that they in- 
tend to install similar ones. 

The clock weighs approximately half 
a ton and makes two complete revolu- 
tions a minute. York and Sawyer, New 
York City architects, designed it; Self 
Winding Clock Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y,, built it. Self Winding built the 
clocks on Metropolitan Life Tower, 
Grand Central Terminal, and Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal. 


Arbitration—Business men and 
professional leaders in 1,700 cities are 
being enlisted by the American Arbi- 
tration Association to enlarge its Na- 
tional Panel of Arbitrators for service 
in quick settlement of disputes over 
defense contracts. 

The primary function of these men 
will be to survey the vital industries 
of their localities and urge business 
men to use arbitration as a standard 

f means for settling intra-business dis- 
putes. 


Peeps are 


Futurama—One of the displays 
whose loss people mourned most when 
the New York World’s Fair closed, was 
the Futurama of General Motors Cor- 
poration. Last month a large section 
of the attraction was moved into the 
New York Museum of Science and 
Industry, Rockefeller Center. 

The exhibit is 60 feet long and covers 
1,000 square feet. It includes the me- 
tropolis city of 1960, an industrial steel 


Sa ORO ST 


town of the future, the spectacular four- 
tier suspension bridge, and the aeration 


% 


pai 


plant and surrounding countryside. 
o d 


-. x 


Museum visitors view the display 
from an elevated platform extending 
the length of the Futurama. As they 
walk along, a record describes the 
scenes, 
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PERSONALIZE 


YOUR LETTERS WITH THE 


AUTO-TYPIST 


Friendly and personal . . . or formal and forbidding? Which : : 
type of letter do you like to receive? Well sir, your custom- Co 
ers have the same reaction. 






Treat them to a friendly and personal salutation when they 
open your message, and get REPLIES heretofore unobtain- 
able through ordinary mailings. 


THE AUTO-TYPIST permits insertion of individual names— 
special data—fill-ins—dates—also dictated and stock para- 
graphs that AUTOMATICALLY “‘custom-tailor”’ as many as 
200 personalized letters per day. Remember—the cost is 
: amazingly low when you find results can be 10 TIMES 
: GREATER. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. : 


610 N. Carpenter St. 322 Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


Strand House 
LONDON 


, ne 
Mail this coupon 
to our nearest 
office. Learn how 
AUTO-TYPISTS 
can help your 


sales and collec- 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 








tion problems. STATE. 
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SIGNALIZING A NEW 
ERA IN MODERN 
BUSINESS METHODS! 


CINCINNATI TIME RECORDERS 


Precision builders of Time Recording and 
Signalling Devices for almost half a cen- 
tury. Today, many of the world’s fore- 
most manufacturers look to CTR for the 
last word in Time Accounting equipment. 


Guaranteed and Sold by 


The 
TIME RECORDER CO. 


OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI 











SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US 
SUBMIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


% Through mass production on the big- 
gest and latest equipment, we offer fine 
quality work at prices that surprise our 
new customers and continue to hold our 
old ones. Not only on letterheads, but on 
circulars, folders and forms as well! 

%* Whether or not you want your present 
letterhead re-designed, send us a line and 
say: “I’d like to see your folder of 
famous letterheads”. With it we’ll send 
cur all-time-low price quotations on 
quality work. And, of course, you won’t 
be obligated to buy. 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
Dept. 72, 4307 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 


. . FINANCE . . . ECONOMICS . . . GOVERNMENT 


BUSINESS . 


BOUT 2,800 of the assorted prod- 
A ucts of manufacturing establish- 
ments in New York State are listed in 
a recent State publication. Industrial 
Directory of New York State, Division 
of State Planning, 917 pages, $10. The 
plants making each product are listed; 
also their presidents’ names and the 
number of employees in each plant, by 
total and by sex. 

The book has three parts, a directory 
of manufacturers, a directory of selected 
non-manufacturers, and an appendix 
listing public employment agencies, 
high schools offering industrial and 
technical education, reference lists, and 
summary tables. 

The firms in the directory of manu- 
facturers are those having five or more 
The non-manufacturing 
names listed are about one-quarter of 
all reported in the State. They were 
chosen mainly for their value to the 
State Council of National Defense. 


America and a New World Order 
by Graeme K. Howard. Scribner’s, 121 
pages, $2. Vice-Chairman of the For- 
eign Trade Council and Vice-President 








of General Motors Corporation in 
charge of Overseas Operations, Mr, 
Howard writes with clarity and sim. 
plicity, building from known facts to 
future planning. He sets forth a policy 
of “co-operative realism” and a twelve 
plank platform for foreign policy. 


Joun Maynarp Keynes, one of Great 
Britain’s leading economists, contrib. 
utes to American bookshelves a book 
called How to Pay for the War. (Har. 
court, Brace, 88 pages, $1.) The aim 
of this small volume is adaptation of 
the distributive system of a free com- 
munity to the limitations of war. 

Mr. Keynes says that in war time it 
is necessary either to raise prices or re- 
duce purchasing power, since increased 
income of the population will be coun- 
tered by decreases in available con- 
sumer goods. He writes that this 
situation can be remedied and many 
attendant financial and social evils 
scotched by a system of deferred pay- 
ment, in which workers receive part of 
their income as a bank credit, not ex- 
pendable; and by war-time family al- 


lowances and a post-war capital levy. 


CURRENT READING 








BOOK 


SUMMARY 





THE PATTERN OF CONSUMER 
DEBT, 1935-1936, by Blanche Bern- 
stein. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 238 pages, $2.50. 


THE VOLUME OF CONSUMER IN- 
STALMENT CREDIT, 1929-1938, by 
D. McC. Holthausen, M. L. Merriam, 
and R. Nugent. National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 137 pages, $1.50. 


THE PRESERVATION OF BUSINESS 
RECORDS. Business Historical Society, 
Harvard University, 56 pages. 


MONETARY MANAGEMENT UN- 
DER THE NEW DEAL, by Arthur 
Whipple Crawford. American Council | 
on Public Affairs, 382 pages, paper 
bound, $3.25, 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE PRICE OF 
MILK?, by Charles G. Morris. Olsen, 
190 pages, $2. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSING, by John H. 
Frederick. Ronald, 301 pages, $3.50. 
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Based on data obtained from a WPA Study of Consumer 
Purchases, this gives a statistical analysis of consumer debt 
in non-relief families. 
ment financing. 


One in a series of studies of install- 


It presents annual and monthly estimates of the quantity 
of this type of credit, including retail and cash loan install 
ment credit, over a ten-year period. 

3ureau’s studies of installment financing. 


Another of the 


New, revised edition of a pamphlet issued in Boston in 
1937 to suggest why records should be preserved, and 
answer the questions what, how, and when. 


An extensive survey of this subject, from the Hoover ad- 
ministration to the present, with estimates of future action 
which may be taken on silver, gold, credit control, and 
devaluation. 


A study of the factors influencing the milk industry by a 
member of several committees to survey milk control and 
milk traffic. 


Modern warehousing as an industry in itself, with em- 
phasis on such trends in development as State regulation 
of rates, cold storage locker plants, field warehousing ani 
use of warehouse receipts in financing. 
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Durinc the New York and San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fairs of 1939 and 1940, 
representatives of both the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry and 
the Buffalo Museum studied display 
technique in the exhibits. 


books: Exhibition Techniques, 132 
pages, $2; and East is East and West is 
West, 404 pages, $3.50. The first is New 
York’s and the second Buffalo’s. Both 
volumes are published by the Roycroft 


Shops, East Aurora, N. Y. As a set | 


they cost $5. 


VotunTarY and compulsory plans 
for dismissal compensation are de- 
scribed in a book issued by Princeton 
‘University Press. (Dismissal Compen- 
sation, by Everett D. Hawkins, Prince- 
ton, 407 pages, $4.) 

The author has been collecting data 
on this subject since 1930. The book is 


based on this, including visits to over | 
120 companies, questionnaires, and | 


study in Great Britain, Japan, and at 
the International Labor Office in Ge- 
neva. 

The first part of Dismissal Compen- 
sation deals with company experience 
in the United States. Then follow de- 
scriptions of trade-union plans, volun- 
tary plans abroad, and compulsory 
legislation. All this is summarized and 
compared and the problem of dismissal 
compensation is related to technological 
unemployment. Use when employ- 
ment passes a war-time peak is dis- 
cussed. 


Industrial Banking Companies and 
Their Credit Practices, by Raymond J. 
Saulnier. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 192 pages, $2. This 
is One in a series of studies of install- 
ment financing. It estimates that there 
were 410 industrial banking companies 
in operation at the close of 1938, that 
their services were used by 1,500,000 
persons, and that their loans came to 
an amount between $370,000,000 and 
$425,000,000. 

Among phases considered by the sur- 
vey are legal status, financial structure, 
service and charges, credit risk, operat- 
ing methods, and collection experience. 
There are descriptions of the Morris 
Plan and other systems, discussion and 
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OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING PROVES 
WORTH IN PROFITS 


RESULTS 





The results 


of these surveys are contained in two | 





Fiscal Year 5/31/39—5/31/40 . . . LOSS $95,200.00 
Five Months 5/31/40—10/31/40 . . PROFIT $59,456.00 
| Net Worth 5/31/40 . . ... . $719,647.00 
| $779, 103.00 


Net Worth 10/31/40 . . . . 
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If your working capital is tied up in receivables or inventories—or in bank 
balances accumulating to meet maturing obligations—you will find it to 
your advantage to investigate our Open Account Financinc service. For 
complete details, write for copies of ‘‘Caprra At Work”’ and ‘‘CoMPaRATIVE 
Costs Or Financina’’. No obligation. Address Dept. DR. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’” Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 





tables on income, expenses, profits, and 
a chapter on competitive and co- 
operative relations of industrial banks. | 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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Analyze your sales opportunities 
in Lolin America 
oil 
THE NEW 1941! 
LATIN AMERICA 


SALES INDEX 


ARGENTINA | listing 87,045 ENTERPRISES 
BOLIVIA in 5,581 COMMUNITIES. 


BRAZIL 








BRITISH GUIANA 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


= A Special Feature 





CHILE 
cove THE TRADE SELECTOR 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA 
DOMINICAN REPUB- helps you Zo 

LIC 
ECUADOR 
FRENCH GUIANA e Select accounts for DIRECT 
oe MAIL ADVERTISING. 
GUATEMALA 
alae e Determine the CONCENTRA- 
HONDURAS TION of prospective customers 
MEXICO in any area. 
NETHERLANDS WEST 

— e Analyze the PERCENTAGE of 
NICARAGUA 
cae the markets you control and 
aia the DISTRIBUTION of your 
PERU accounts and prospects between 
PUERTO RICO low and high capital brackets. 
SALVADOR 
SURINAM | 
URUGUAY A CAPITAL CODE is assigned to 
VENEZUELA | each account, suggesting the potential 
VIRGIN ISLANDS buying capacity. 





Write for further particulars to 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


Foreign Sales Department 
290 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 














ANSWERS 
TO THE QUIZ 


1. Answer, B. Approximate daily (not Sunday 
circulations: New York News, 1,950,000; Chicago 
Tribune, 1,080,000; New York Mirror, 770,000; 
New York Journal and American, 610,000. 

2. Answer, B. The “roster” method of count- 
ing radio listeners relies on personal interviews; 
whereas the “unaided recall” and “coincidental” 
rely on telephone interviews. 

3.—12. Cities of 250,000 which have had a 
population increase of more than 7 per cent since 
1930 are: Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, New Orleans, Oakland, San 
Antonio, Washington. 

13.—22.: 13, Morton’s Salt. 14, Packard auto- 
mobiles. 15, Schlitz beer. 16, Burpee’s seeds, 
17, Maxwell House coffee. 18, Eastman Kodak 
cameras. 19, Dr. Williams pills. 20, Chesterfield 
cigarettes. 21, Prudential insurance. 22, Wash- 
burn-Crosby flour and other Gold Medal products, 
23. Answer, C. 

24. Answer, A. Over the past five years, 1936- 
1940, advertising expenditures have averaged in 
newspapers about $550,000,000, in magazines 
about $160,000,000, in radio about $155,000,000, 
in outdoor media about $50,000,000. Expendi- 
tures on direct mail have been annually perhaps 
a little less than $300,000,000. These figures are 
based on estimates by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

25. Answer, B. Available evidence shows that 
perhaps 70 per cent of the families who have 
radios listen sometime each day, though this may 
increase to 80 per cent in mid-Winter; that ap- 
proximately 82 per cent of the families have at 
least one radio; that approximately 29 per cent of 
the urban families owning radios have two or 
more radios; that more people listen in Winter 
than Summer. 

26.—35.: 26, answer C. 27, answer, C. 28, 
answer, D. 29, answer, D. 30, answer, A. 
31, answer, C. 32, answer, A. 33, answer, B. 
34, answer, A. 35, answer, D. 

36. Answer, A. 
37. Answer, C. 

38. Answer, A. Intaglio, on the other hand, is 
printing from a sunken design. Both lithography 
and planography are terms for printing from a 
design which is neither raised nor sunk, but rather 
processed with a chemical which holds ink. 
39. Answer, B. Frequency modulation, well, 
that’s another kind of radio broadcasting; colored 
television is, or would be, television in color; and 
a ouija board is a device used by spiritualists to 
keep in touch with spirits. 
40. Answer, A. 
41. Answer, A. About go per cent of the people 
can be expected to read the rotogravure section; 
10 per cent, the Hollywood column; 55, the 
oddities cartoon; 15, the racing results—according 
to a newspaper readership study undertaken by 
Dr. George Gallup. 
42. Answer, B. Checks of newspapers in larger 
cities indicate further that department stores fill 
about 30 per cent of advertising space; automotive 
advertising about 7 per cent; financial advertising 
about 3 per cent. 
43. Answer, C, probably, for it usually stands 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps, whereas 
BMI and ASCAP stand for Broadcast Music, Inc., 
and American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers, which have been ranged against each 
other in the “‘whose-music-is-this?” dispute. FCC 
could mean the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 
44.—53.: 44, answer, J. 45, answer, B. 46, an- 
swer, A. 47, answer, G. 48, answer, H. 49, 
answer, C. 50, answer, D. 51, answer F. 
52, answer, I. 53, answer, E. 
54. Answer, D. The approximate monthly 
circulations are: Ladies’ Home Journal, 3,550,000; 
Woman’s Home Companion, 3,500,000; McCall's 
Magazine, 3,100,000; Good Housekeeping, 
2,300,000. 
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55. Answer, C. 
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ental” UTHOR of “Fourteen Essentials 
rr A of Sales Man-Power Manage- 
a ment” (page 5), Burton Bigelow 


lL San | started his sales career at the age of DO You KNOW THAT 


nine, selling his own garden vegetables 
auto- 


seeds, from door to door. He has been sales- fp) . | ’ 
<odak man, advertising manager, and sales CMG your Sa esmen = cars 











rfield : 
Wadi: manager. He now is head of the Bur- 
a COSTS LESS THAN OWNERSHIP 2 
@ 
1936- T : Paar 
ir Nothing peps up a salesman more than driving a brand new car of latest 
ea model each year. The R. A. Company’s leasing plan makes this possible 
‘ J eee P 
1,000, and, in addition, absorbs the costs of all items of service, maintenance and 
we: repairs. Based on the average mileage of salesmen, your total cost per mile 
pes of operation, including gasoline and oil, should not exceed 344 cents. 
Weld, Under our plan, the higher the mileage the less the cost per mile as our 
J leasing rate remains standard regardless of mileage. 

pre: 5 Your salesmen are relieved of all financial worries and other responsibilities of personally 
= \ owned cars. As the actual cost of operating 
; pe: = depends greatly upon geographical con- UNDER THE R. A. 
ah ditions, your company by applying our plan wre 
ve at is forever relieved of the task of trying to COMPANY'S PLAN 
nt of establish an equitable mileage or other YOU GET: 
jo or allowance system satisfactory to all sales- 
inter men, — i : A brand new Dodge, Plymouth or Chevrolet 

There is no restriction on mileage or use of of latest model every 12 months. 

cars at any time. Use of decalcomania, License plates in whatever states operated. 


Fire, theft and collision insurance. 


trade-mark, permitted. 
P Replacement of cars without additional cost 











Our annual leasing charge per car, including if stolen or destroyed by fire, collision or 
service and maintenance, is considerably otherwise. 
less than the cost of a new car. In many in- All items of service, maintenance and re- 
stances, savings under our plan have been pars. 
CONWAY STUDIOS, INC. one-third to one-half former costs. ps ——— -— = en 
: ins and anti-freeze. 
BURTON BIGELOW Why not start now to effect these savings? Guten 
Phone or write for complete details of the Present equipment of your company or sales- 
R. A. Company’s Leasing Plan. men purchased by us for cash, if desired. 


ton Bigelow Organization, sales man- 
: a Now serving more than 100 national companies and operating in 
agement consultants, in New York all of the 48 ceutes, 


City. His company serves many of the 

leaders of American business on selling Th R A C 

and sales management problems. e * @ Oomp any 
“In the sales field,” says Mr. Bigelow, PIONEERS IN FLEET AUTOMOBILE LEASING 


“the training and development of G. J. EGAN, New York Manager $ 300 Morris Bldg. and 1421 Chestnut St. 
. 122 E. 42nd St., New York City (AShland 4-9653)3; Philadelphia, Pa, (Rittenhouse 2390) 
supervisors and man-power managers 


is at least twenty years behind the 














training of foreman supervisors in pro- | Fl Bower y van 

duction jobs. One of the big economies e g ” 

to be effected in the future in sales work The cover of the December issue of Dun’s Review carried a print of Fall River, Massachusetts, in 1852. 
. . 2 ie . This print was especially matted for a limited mailing as a holiday greeting. A few copies of this 

will be in the proper ‘raining of inter- matted print remain on hand and will be sent, as long as they last, to those inquiring. 


Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ACME Visible Wage andHour 
PAYROLL CALCULATOR 


NO FIGURING... NO MACHINE WORK... NO MISTAKES 


mediate sales managers.” 

Mr. Bigelow is author of The Knack 
of Selling More, in three volumes, and 
is a frequent contributor to American 
and Canadian magazines in the field 

















,an- 
49 4 of Management. Tells at a glance exact pay due a § — “oi all pay ep pee 8 
E. employee—regular, overtime, total. | weekly, semi-mon t 
F. 100% accurate and 50%time saving. | as Wage and ne _ aoe 
‘ enti i 261 wage tables visibly arranged for | computation on basis orsin - 
thly Too late to be mentioned in Mr. natent vetndonen: Y% done to60 hour week. Compact visible card book fits 4 


900; : Bigelow’s article there came to his at- periods; 30c to $1.50 per hour in !4c | any desk drawer. Quickly pays for 
steps. $1.50 to $2.00 in 2'4c steps. | itself. Saves time, eliminates errors. 


all’s tention a book which emphasizes co- ACME VISIBLE RE CORDS ; INC. 


ing, . ” 
gently the need for “posting the score. 10.DayTRIALOFFERI 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HOW TO PATCH CONCRETE | 


Slam it! Sock it! Smash it! You can’t harm a 
RUGGEDWEAR patch. Cellulose-Processing makes 
RUGGEDWEAR RESURFACER far tougher than ordinary 
concrete. It is smooth and resilient. Sticks tight at the 
joint—won't crack out. Easily applied. Install RUGGED- 
WEAR Saturday afternoon—run traffic over it Monday 
morning. Used over wood or concrete—over entire area, 
indoors or out. Only toc. to 14c. per sq. ft. Write for 
complete information. . . . Details of FREE Trial Offer! 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 2363 Manning St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








PHOTO-COPYING 


Easier, More 
Economical 
with [Duophoto 


Write for 
Descriptive 
Folder19 


Don’t send out for photostats. Duopkoto—the 
perfect portable photo-copying unit, makes 
exact copies of anything written, printed, photo- 
graphed, drawn, etc., in mere seconds. Anyone 
can operate it. 

All Duophoto D Made in U.S.A. 


uo, photo 


SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY 


30 West 25th St., New York City 








ASSEMBLY, fastening, tacking, tagging opera- 

tions—in plant or shipping room—are 
speeded up and costs cut with Model T-1 
HANSCO tack Tacker. Drives Hansen T-head 
Tacks, 3/16-inch to 1/2-inch lengths. 


First of its kind to drive tacks, this unique 
device drives fast as you grip into hardest woods, 
thru thin metal or tin. Replaces 
ordinary tacks, brads and glue. Ex- 
ecutives—plant superintendents— 
investigate! 


A.L.HANSEN SS: 5288 excomieat 











FRED A. ELDEAN 


In The New Techniques for Super- 
visors and Foremen” (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company) Professor Albert Wal- 
ton writes: 

“How many men would there be on 
a golf course today if there were no 
score cards, no record or count made 
of the number of strokes taken to get 
the ball from the tee to the cup, no 
specified number of holes to be played? 

“Suppose the doctor ordered you to 
go out on the links for seven hours a 
day and to follow the rules of the game 
in every respect except that all forms of 
scoring or keeping track of the number 
of holes played must be omitted, round 
and round the course with no knowl- 
edge of whether you were doing better 
today than you did yesterday. Would 
you find it interesting? 

“Suppose the number of hits and 
runs were not recorded in a ball game. 
Would 25,000 people come out to see 
the demonstration of skill? The truth 
is you could not keep the golfer or the 
ball player from scoring his perform- 
ance. The score is the game.” 

Executive Director of the Tax Foun- 
dation since its formation in 1938, Fred 
A. Eldean (page 25) was Senate as- 
sociated with the American Petroleum 
Institute. The Tax Foundation acts as 
a national clearing house for State tax- 
payer associations. 


New within the last few years and 
expanding rapidly, the many-faceted 
skiing industry involves in one way or 
another some 3,000,000 people and ac- 
counts for the spending of perhaps 


$35,000,000. To manufacturers and 
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IMPORTANT 
To EXECUTIVES 


There is no other magazine that will keep you as 
well informed on national questions as 


VITAL SPEECHES 
——— OF THE DAY 


The “best thought of the best minds” as expressed 
in the complete and unedited speeches of the 
leading moulders of PUBLIC OPINION. Im- 
partial and constructive. No propaganda. 


President Butler of Columbia University wrote, 
“VITAL SPEECHES presents information and 
an outlook which it would take years to get in 
any other way or from any other source.” Senator 
Taft wrote, “I never had a more useful publica- 
tion than VITAL SPEECHES.” 

Also a treasure house for all interested in public speaking, 
Now used at Harvard and in thousands of other educational 
institutions for text and speech material. 
Semi-monthly, 24 issues $3.00. Trial, 4 mo. $1.00 

Monthly edition now on newsstands 15 cents 


VITAL SPEECH ES 37 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y, 














HAVE YOU 
“SPEED” 
FOR 
BUSINESS? 


If you have “Speed,” “Efficiency,” 
“Economy,” or “Quality” that 
will enable business to do a faster 
and better defense program job, 
then executives are interested and 
will respond quickly to your ad- 
vertising in Dun’s Review. 


The magazine reaches 20,523 
presidents and some 30,000 other 
26,619 of their com- 
47-4% 


executives. 
panies are manufacturers. 
are rated over $125,000. 


For detailed breakdown of cir- 
culation and evidence of results 
secured by advertisers, kindly ad- 
dress Dun’s Review, 290 Broad- 


way, New York, N. Y. 
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See FLUORESCENT 


lighting in your own office 
a demonstration that costs you nothing 





Get this demonstration with 


NEW WAKEFIELD BRIGADIER 


acertified FLEUR-O-LIER checked byE.T.L. 


HIS smart, modern lighting fix- 

ture gives you all the benefits of 
amazing new white fluorescent light- 
ing. Much more light for easy seeing 
... glareless . . . pleasing color... 
cooler light . with amazing efh- 
ciency. The Wakefield BRIGADIER 
gives you fluorescent lighting at its 
best. Write for further information 
and demonstration. 

No obligation. 


rw. WAKEFIELD °éc> 


21 DUNWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 


[— | | 
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26,619 EXECUTIVES OF MANUFAC- 
TURING CONCERNS ARE REACHED 

















| BY DUN’S REVIEW. OF THEIR || 
I COMPANIES, 15,380 ARE RATED || 
i| OVER $125,000... AVERAGE TOTAL || 
EDITION: 54,779. 

} | 




















, +» « ATTRACTIVE 

Bring checkroom efficiency into 
your office . .. Save locker room 
floor space; end locker room evils. 


bcs A modern attractive steel Office 
(lus Valet provides complete accom- 


modatio1. . (hats, coats, overshoes, 
umbrellas) for 6 or 12 people. 
Occupies no more space than an 
ordinary costumer. 

*“3-U" Valet Racks, in wall or 
2-sided types, accommodate 3 or 
6 persons per running foot. Fit in 


3-0 , 

Valet anywhere; anylength. Walnut, 
Racks Brown, Olive Green or Maroon. 
an: 7 





Write for Free 
Catalog 
Showing completeline 
of modern steeloffice | 
and home wardrobe 
oguipment and name 
loval 







VOGEL-PETERSOBM CO., Inc. 


1819 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, U. S.A 
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distributors of sporting goods it has 
brought increased sales. To inns and 
shopkeepers, especially in New Eng- 
land, it has brought tourist trade in the 
once slack Winter season. To railroads, 
bus lines, and gasoline companies, it has 
meant more travel. 

An article in a future issue will in- 
quire further into the business aspects 
of a phenomenon which grows steadily 
more impressive, despite the truth of a 
petulant observation once overheard at 
the bottom of a Massachusetts moun- 
tainside: “I could just as well have 
stayed home and kicked myself down- 
stairs for nothing.” 


Tue offer of a Certificate of Distinc- 
tion to those who score 100 on the mar- 
keting and advertising quiz (page 21) 
is genuine. A dozen readers have them 
already from triumphs in earlier quiz- 
zes appearing in this magazine. Partly 
printed, partly hand-lettered on some- 
thing like parchment and looking 
much like that diploma in the attic, 
they are very desirable trophies. Cer- 
tainly they are big enough. If you get 
a perfect score (the answers are on page 
58) please let the editors share in your 
satisfaction. 


For readers who wish more data 
about the Regional Trade Barometers 
there are available: (1) the index fig- 
ures by months since January 1928 cor- 
rected for seasonal variation; (2) the 
figures uncorrected; (3) “How to Use 
the Regional Trade Barometers;” (4) 
“How Consumer Purchases Vary with 
the Seasons in 29 Regions,” and (5) a 
list of the counties in each of the 29 
regions. 


DUN’S REVIEW 


290 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SusscriPTION: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 
35 cents a copy. Outside U. S. $5 a year. 


Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager; Edwin 
B. George, Walter Mitchell, Jr., A. M. Sullivan, 
Associate Editors; J. A. D’Andrea, Statistician; 
Clarence Switzer, Art Director; H. C. Daych, 
Advertising Manager. 


Dun’s Review goes to each company using the 
services of Dun & BrapstrREET, INc. Service 
subscribers may obtain additional subscriptions to 
the magazine for executives, branches, and so on, 
at special rates. ... Published monthly. February, 
1941, Vol. 49, No. 2154... . The contents of this 
magazine are indexed in its December issue and 
in the Industrial Arts Index. . .. Member C.C.A. 
. . . Copyright 1941, Dun & BrapstrREET, INc. 
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What's Your 
‘Truck Doing 








A-—Started late from garage. 
B—Nothing to do till 9:00. 
C—At work making deliveries. 
D—Stop of 30 minutes. Why? 
E—Lunch“hour”’, 

F—At work making deliveries, 
G—Stop of 1 hour.Why? | 

H—Reports at 6:30. Overtime. 
1 —Truck used at night. Why? 


"his litlle Denice Tells 




























heavy marks show just when 

our motor truck was working, 
and how long. § In between are 
blank spaces that show idle time. 
The result is a complete record, in 
fact a picture of just what your 
truck did for the past 24 hours. 


Save $500 per truck per year 


Motor trucks are expensive to oper- 
ate. The running time of a truck 
costs from $3 to $5 an hour! That’s 
why delays, avoidable delays, are so 
costly. Half an hour per day avoid- 
able idle time easily costs you $500 
per year. It’s a big loss. That’s 
why over 70,000 trucks are already 
Servis Recorder equipped. 


These delays STARE out at you 


When you can actually see these de- 
lays, you can stop 


S: THAT CHART! Those wide 








THE them-—easily. How? 
SeaviS It’s a Soasiansiog 
story, but too long 
RECORDER to tell here. The 


coupon brings it. 
Act today; that’s 
none too soon! 
THE SERVICE 
RECORDER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for it 
TODAY! 


THE SERVICE RECORDER CO., DR 
1375 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send us, without obligation “10 Ways 
of Getting More Work out of Motor Trucks.” 
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EWING GALLOWAY 

















THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LEDGER 


, OBODY likes taxes. But the national 
defense program must be paid for. In the last analysis 
the bill must be met from government borrowing or 
taxes. Borrowing will further increase the national 
debt, create a continuing debt burden, and require some 
method of liquidation in the future. On the other 
hand, an increased tax program can assist materially 
in the adjustment of our economy to national defense 
production, requiring as it. does, some transfers of 


machines and men from the consumer goods fields. 
Increased taxes would be a cheap form of insurance } 
against inflation. 

The danger is that these simple fundamentals will” 
be forgotten in the arguments which always arise | 
concerning the details of a national fiscal program. | 
This is no time for installment or credit purchases.” 
We should insist on paying as much as we can of the 
bill as we go. 


i ow ae 


E D I as 








Is will 
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